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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 
God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 
The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 


The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 


The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 


progressively establish the Kingdom of 
God. 


Neither this nor any other statement shall 


be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowledgment of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The beautiful tower of Goddard Chapel, Tufts College, 
shown on the cover, is a familiar landmark to those who know 
the hill on which Charles Tufts determined to “set a light” for 
all generations. 

Carleton M. Fisher, European representative of the Uni- 
versalist Service Committee, reports on the food and clothing 
provided for the people of the Hungarian village of Nadudvar 
and tells about the seed furnished by the committee in Faces 
Really Smiling. 

Dean John M. Ratcliff announces the election of Eugene 
S. Ashton to the Faculty of the Tufts School of Religion. 

Roland E. Wolfe comments on the Ashton Election. 


Eugene S. Ashton, Associate Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Tufts, writes on Liberalism and the Study of the Bible. 
Sheldon Shephard, minister of the People’s Church of San 
Fernando Valley, (Universalist-Unitarian) says with convic- 
tion that Life Is Where You Find It. 


A few features which will appear in 
Our Great July Number 
on 


LEARNING TO LIVE TOGETHER 


How I Overcame Racial Prejudice, by James Eichhorn. 
Men Or Money, by Dr. Brainard F. Gibbons. 


Co-operation; A Solution to the Problem of the Rural 
Church, by Professor Myles W. Rodehaver. 


The Widening Campfire Circle, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. This distinguished writer tells about the 
work being done by a great Universalist leader, the 


Rev. Carl Voss in his summer camp schools for 
World Citizenship. 


Faith and Order, by Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon. 


The Social Application of Universalism, by John Alden 
Brown. 


Extra copies of this number of The Christian Leader for use 
as resource material in adult classes and discussion groups 
may be had by ordering promptly. Price, single copies, 
twenty-five cents; in lots of ten or more, fifteen cents each. 
Order soon. Extras are limited. 


EO 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


IN YOUR WILL and perpetuate your support of this vital 
servant of Universalism. 


A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publishing 
House becomes a lasting, living memorial to you and your 
dear ones as you direct. 

“T give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts the sum $ a 


Write to the Reverend Charles A. Wyman, Treasurer, for 
any further information you desire. 
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We Are Expendable 


UT in Indiana, Argyl Houser is trying his des- 

perate best, to minister single handed to seven 
ural churches. In Newark, New Jersey, Raymond 
3aughan and a handful of associates are waging a 
onely battle to rebuild a great metropolitan parish. 
Jown in Birmingham, Alabama, a group of courageous 
iberals is striving without adequate resources to 
reate a center of liberal religious thought and action, 
new Universalist church. We cite these three cases 
nly. There are many more such cases; situations 
oth critical and promising. What is The Universalist 
Yhurch of America doing by way of financial aid or 
ctual service of personnel in these situations? What 
re the state conventions doing? In all too many 
istances, practically nothing. The man and _ his 
roup struggle along valiantly without adequate 
ssources, doing some good, to be sure, but hardly 
cratching the surface of human need. In some cases, 
he national or state organization is giving just enough 
elp to keep a project uncomfortably alive. In all 
ich cases, the ministers and forward-looking loyal 
ymen stagger through the years until they die 
ustrated or give up in despair. 

This is not particularly new. It has been, in part, 
ur history for years. Meanwhile our funds have con- 
nued to grow. As one who has attended national 
eetings of the Universalist Church for twenty-five 
ears, we have heard again and again of the growth 
f our principal funds. Sitting for eight years on the 
oard of the New York State Convention of Univers- 
ist Churches, we saw the funds of that organization 
‘ow in spite of depression and losses. And sitting as 
ce-president on the National Board for eight years, 
e have heard frequent reports of increases and profits. 
hrough it all, our church has continued to follow the 
licy of conserving funds. All the while, and with 
owing intensity in recent years, the world has 
en dying for lack of our gospel. Something is terri- 
y wrong here. We are wrong. Our policy is wrong! 


Do we stand off and condemn our friends and fellow 
workers in the Universalist Church by speaking thus 
baldly? No. We speak as a sinner among sinners. 
We share the guilt. It is a guilt not of dishonesty or 
of conventionally immoral men. Worse than that; 
it is the real sin against the holy spirit, the lack of 
daring imaginative faith. It is the guilt of timidity and 
prudence when we ought to be daring and imaginative. 

We are all “miserable sinners” in this respect. Our 
state is perfectly described by paraphrasing that old 
poem we learned in school. 


Ill fares the church, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and parishes decay. 


We rightly say that Universalism is the answer 
to this world’s need. The philosophy of universal 
truth applicable to all sorts and conditions of men 
and women, this philosophy of universal human 
brotherhood and universal justice under God is the 
only philosophy which can save the world from de- 
struction. This philosophy will not save the world 
unless it is spread by a courageous, intelligent, ven- 
turesome fellowship. We say that Universalism is the 
answer to the world’s need but the present policy and 
program of the Universalist Church is not answering 
the need. 


For years, we sold church buildings and “funded” 
the money thus received. By custom and usage these 
funds came in time to be regarded as “permanent” 
funds. In many other cases, we received unconditional 
legacies and in time these too became “permanent.” 
In a stable world, this was indeed sound practice. In 
the present unstable world, it is certainly unsound and 
can only mean a continuation of the process of decay- 
ing parishes and accumulating wealth. 

The trouble with the disastrous policy is that we 
are still proceeding according to the rules of a world 
that was dying between the wars; a world which died 
with the advent of the long-range rocket, the jet pro- 
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pelled plane and the atom bomb! The real world we 
now live in is under dire necessity to achieve peace 
soon or speedily be destroyed. All men everywhere in 
this present world are under the terrible urgency to 
learn brotherhood now or suffer horrible annihilation 
soon. Time runs out fast so that the responsibility of 
all who profess a gospel of brotherhood is a total and 
immediate responsibility. A man thoroughly versed 
in European affairs from long first-hand experience 
wrote the other day, “We should not be amazed, when 
we hear from official channels of relief distribution, 
that the future of Christianity in Europe is a matter 
of months and perhaps weeks.’ ‘Yet in the face of 
this situation and under the restricting bonds of our 
present policy, the Universalist Church is carrying 
out a European relief project infinitesimal in its scope. 
“Sorry, we regret we have no funds available,” is our 
necessary answer to requests for desperately needed 
funds. 

Commenting recently on the 1947 session of the 
Presbyterian Church, a writer summarized the debate 
over the proposed budget aggregating seventeen mil- 
lion dollars. There was revolt and grumbling. Then 
the budget was gone over item by item. All items were 
seen as necessary and a chastened and yet venturesome 
assembly of Presbyterians voted unanimously for 
every item of an almost unprecedentedly enlarged 
budget. The writer summed the situation up when he 
said that the group came to realize that, “the church 
is really fighting for its life and for the soul of the 
world.” 

We say that Universalist people must realize right 
soon that they too are fighting for the life of their 
church and for the soul of the world. And so we say 
also that the conservation of funds as now practiced 
by boards of Universalist organizations, state and na- 
tional, will be the death of the Universalist church if 
persisted in much longer. We are living in days of 
lightning swift social, economic, and political change. 
In twenty years there may be, indeed, there can be a 
gloriously strong, magnificently serviceable Universalist 
Church. In twenty years there may be no Universal- 
ist Church. In twenty years, or less, there certainly 
will be no Universalist Church unless we change our 
policies and practices radically, and soon. A policy 
of balancing the budget in these days and at the ex- 
pense of desperately needed church work is no policy 
at all. It is but a shortsighted virtue gone sour and 
can result only in piling up funds for a nonexistent 
future. We did well to balance our church budget 
after years of deficit financing during which our people 
were giving but a fraction of what they give now for 
the national and state programs. But today we do 
ill to congratulate ourselves in one breath for crawling 
along on a balanced budget and in the next breath 
to bewail the fact that we do not have enough trained, 
workers to spread our liberal gospel, or enough money 
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- adjournment of the Assembly. 


to print, broadcast, and preach our gospel to a needy 
world. 

What then do we propose? We propose keeping 
faith with our pioneer liberal fathers completely, | 
wholeheartedly, and intelligently. First we propose 
a thoroughgoing reclassification of all Universalist 
funds, regional and national. We propose that the 
delegates to the General Assembly to be held at St. | 
Lawrence next September instruct the national Board | 
to make such reclassification within one month after | 
(Trust funds will of | 
course be scrupulously handled as they now are.) | 
Second, We propose that the delegates request the | 
state conventions to likewise institute a thoroughgoing | 
reclassification of their funds. Third, we propose that | 
the General Assembly request the state conventions | 
to empower their boards (or representatives) to meet 
with the national Board not later than January 1948 | 
for the purpose of setting up an all Universalist Emer- | 
gency Chest from free funds to be expended in five 
years. We further propose that every local church 
between now and the General Assembly hold a series | 
of meetings to inform its membership of our growing} 
need for more funds and instruct its delegates to) 
commit Universalist people to the policy of matching | 
dollar for dollar the free funds that may be earmarked 
for expenditure. | 

This would of course mean a very much enlarged | 
Unified Appeal, and it should. For we do not propose} 
a policy of merely spending money that came to us| 
from the fathers. 


Such a policy embarked on courageously and intelli-} 
gently will mean more field workers, the building of | 
more churches, adequate financing of rural church} 
projects. It will mean an end to our vacillating indeci- 
sion as to whether or not we shall resume any world! 
commitments. It will mean help for the hard pressed/ 
Universalists of England. It will mean an adequate} 
headquarters staff for over worked national organiza- 
tion officials now laboring under impossible handicaps} 
occasioned by inexcusable delays. It will mean Service} 
Committee Relief Projects of sacrificial nature. 

All of this we propose because we are a fellowships 
of people committed to religion. We are a Church. 
The justification of a church, any church, the sole 
justification for the existence of a church is to save 
men’s souls alive and whole from the hells of greed! 
and fear and hate into which our world is sliding days 
by day. 

An American woman standing on the island of 
Leyte looked at a cemetery containing twelve thousan 


_ white crosses and stars of David. It marked the spot 
‘where we landed three years ago. 


She said to the 
Philippine pastor accompanying her “We payed 
heavy price didnt we?” He made no reply except t 
bow his head and utter a prayer of gratitude to Americ 
and a petition that his people be worthy of the sacri 
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fice. The American woman said, “I prayed that the 
American churches would make themselves as expend- 
able as our boys made themselves.” 

Universalists, we all need to make that prayer. 
And we all need to wake up to the solemn fact that 
all we are and all we have, we must make expendable 
for the salvation of the world. The times demand 
of us a hardheaded, warmhearted, daring venture 
of faith if we are to be in the least worthy of the great 
name Universalist. 


BRING MISS FOLSOM BACK 


HE resignation of Ida M. Folsom from the position 

of Executive Director of The National Association 
of Universalist Women has been recorded in our news 
columns and on the women’s page. Any extended 
remarks about Miss Folsom’s work on the text “a 
good job well done” would be unnecessary and super- 
fluous. Miss Folsom’s work speaks for itself in in- 
creased interest in women’s organization and in im- 
proved programs of women’s activities in Universalist 
churches. All this is well-known to us. What is not 
known or recognized is that, without for one moment 
neglecting her primary duties as executive of our 
women’s association, Ida Folsom rendered yeoman 
service as a member of the co-operating general Head- 
quarters staff. She has served on committees that 
meant long hours of extra unpaid overtime work. She 
has contributed frequent most valuable sections to 
the annual Plan Book brought out by the Planning 
Council. Her first and most cherished enthusiasm, of 


course, was women’s work, but her concern is also for - 


the whole church program. 

Tue Curist1AN Leaper is not satisfied to say to 
Ida Folsom: “Thank you; God bless you, and goodbye.” 
There are other places where this trained educator can 
most effectively serve our cause. We most earnestly 
hope that a way may be found to bring Miss Folsom 
back into the service of The Universalist Church of 
America. 


SEND LARGE DELEGATIONS TO YOUR 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 

HE summer institute program of the Universalist 

Church offers a rich and varied curriculum of 
study courses under thoroughly competent teachers. 
In six centers, scattered from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, there are available well-prepared courses on 
subject matter ranging from kindergarten methods to 
world organization. 

Many men and women gave many hours to the 
preparation of these courses. They will give precious 
vacation days to teaching them. We hope that 
Universalist Church organizations and _ individual 
Universalists will say “Thank you” for this labor of 
love in the one way most appropriate: Send large 
delegations to our institutes! 


June 21, 1947 


THE LIQUOR PEOPLE ASKED FOR IT 

HE liquor people are protesting that Senate Bill 
265, introduced by Senator Capper, violates their 
‘constitutional rights. This proposed legislation is “a 
bill to prohibit the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of advertisements of alcoholic beverages, and 
other purposes.” ‘These other purposes have to do 
with prohibitions on the advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages over the radio. 

Well, we who have never joined the W.C.T.U. or 
the prohibition agitators before, firmly believe that 
this legislation is necessary and overdue. We have 
protested the scandalously unethical advertising of al- 
coholic beverages. We have pointed out the harm 
done to youth by advertising that subtely links char- 
acter, culture, and success with drinking. Churchmen 
and educators all over the land have done likewise, 
all to no avail. Every magazine and billboard contin- 
ues to proclaim that “men of distinction” choose blank, 
blank whiskey; and multi-color lithographs continue 
to imply that “Character” and “Integrity” are distilled 
from the shining retorts of Blah, Blah distilleries. Suc- 
cess is alleged to be stimulated by the very aroma of 
this or that drink. So the process has gone on ad 
nauseum. The fruits of this social irresponsibility are 
an alarming increase in drinking among young people. 

The time has come for action. Gentlemen of the 
liquor industry, you have demonstrated that you will 
not reform. Your behavior is costing us millions in 
broken lives and crimes. You asked for it. So we are 
for the Capper bill and we urge all of our readers to 
write their Senators and Representatives demanding 
speedy passage of the bill. 


Ae i i iV | | Se] 
‘REPORT ON EDUCATION DEPARTMENT | 


N our July number, we will print the entire text of 

the Report of the Committee on Organization and 
Program of A Department of Education for The Uni- 
versalist Church of America. This report which will 
be presented to the General Assembly for action 
should be studied carefully by every Universalist. The 
proposals of the committee are the result of long and 
earnest labor by a representative group of Universalists 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Angus H. MacLean. 
Both of our theological schools, our parish ministry, 
and our laity were represented on this committee. We 
believe that the committee has evolved the most salis- 
factory and most useful plan possible under the limita- 
tions of our organizational structure and congregational 
tradition. We believe that the proposed department of 
federated agencies under competent direction can 
evolve into a highly efficient tool for education. We 
hope our people will give the matter careful thought 
both before the General Assembly and at the General 


Assembly. 


Faces Really Smiling 


Carleton M. Fisher 


Our Service Committee representative visits Nadudvar, Hungary and sees 
crops growing from seed provided by American Universalists, supervises 
distribution of clothing and joins the village children in a noon day meal 
provided by Unitarians and Universalists. 


ARLY on Friday morning, May 23, I was journey- 
i ing across the Hungarian putzta toward the vil- 
lage of Nadudvar, where the Universalist Service Com- 
mittee has been centralizing its recent relief activity. 
A recent rain had brought the fields into good condi- 
tion and everywhere the crops looked most encourag- 
ing. The county inspector who accompanied us ex- 
plained that Nadudvar is one of a number of villages 
located in the area known as the Hortobagy plains, 
non-arable moors that were formerly used only for 
cattle-grazing. In 1939, these moors were drained and 
begimnings were made toward effective irrigation of 
the lands. The outbreak of war stopped the work, and 
only now has the project been undertaken once again. 

On arriving in Nadudvar, we went directly to the 
town hall, where we were greeted by the mayor and 
several of the village councillors. The mayor expressed 
the joy of the group at being able to welcome the 
representatives of those American people who had 
come to their aid in such a crucial time. 

We went from the town hall to the nearby com- 
munity center, where the Universalist and Unitarian 
Service Committees are conducting a feeding program 
for more than five hundred children. It was nearly 
noon when we arrived and the first group of youngsters 
was already queued up outside the building, each one 
carrying his own plate or bowl and spoon. Since the 
facilities are not adequate for handling all the children 
at the same time, it was so arranged that the children 
from the public school are fed first, the children from 
the Roman Catholic school second, and the boys and 
girls from the Reformed Church school last. A group 
of approximately fifty pre-school children are fed 
simultaneously in a separate part of the hall. 

The hot meal served while I was present was a sort 
of gruel composed of cereal, milk, sugar and fruit juice. 
Tt does not sound like a very appetizing dish, but hav- 
ing eaten a dish of it I can assure you it was both 
tasty and satisfying. Freshly-baked bread, made from 
whole wheat flour, was served with the hot dish. 

‘The menu is varied from day to day, according to 
the ingredients which are on hand. The village doctor 
assists the committee in planning the meals, and was 
most enthusiastic about the good nutritional value of 
the food served to the children. Meat conserves and 
vegetables are utilized as often as possible, but sup- 
plies have been very limited. Of the current supplies, 
the Universalist Service Committee has provided the 
sugar, cereals, milk and a part of the bread flour. 
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Since many of Nadudvar families consist of eight 
to ten children, it was found necessary to arrange a 
“staggered” schedule, with half of a family being fed 
the first month, and the other half, the following 
month. 

At the beginning of the feeding program on May 10, 
each child was weighed, so that a check could be made 
on the effects of this feeding program. The women in 
charge of the program told me that they had already 
noted a great change in the children—increased vital- 
ity and much happier faces. The zest with which they 
ate certainly attested to most excellent appetites. 

It is our hope to continue this feeding program for 
three months, or at least until the end of July. 

Shortly before the opening of our child-feeding pro- 
gram, on April 28, three carloads of seed potatoes ar- 
rived in Nadudvar, the gift of the Universalist Service 
Committee! After numerous discussions, the town 
council had determined that the wisest procedure for 
the villagers would be the cultivation by each family 
of a vegetable garden of their own, so that the people 
could have some assurance of a food supply for their 
families. It was felt unwise in the present situation 
to gamble on one major grain crop, since the land has 
not yet been put into proper shape and the possibility 
of another drought is ever present. Putting the stress 
on vegetable gardening, the councillors believe, will 
establish a very necessary community program, since 
the people cannot depend on supplies from outside. 


Nadudvar Child 
Gets First Piece of 


Bread in Months 


A Nice Meal in the Bright Sunshine 


Therefore, to one thousand, seventy-one families in 
Nadudvar, the town council distributed the three car- 
loads of potatoes, and established an inspection pro- 
eram to see that the planting and care of the gardens 
would be properly carried out. As an official “demon- 
stration” potato patch, the mayor has some of the 
potatoes planted in the yard of the town hall, and it 
was most gratifying to sce the carefully cultivated hills, 
each plant looking so promising. 


On Friday and Saturday, May 30 and 31, the 
Universalist and Unitarian committees distributed 
clothing to some seven hundred of the neediest 
families in Nadudvar. Mrs. Kojsza and I were present 
to observe this distribution which was carried out by 
the women of the local Democratic Women’s Associa- 
tion and representatives of the town council. Twenty- 
eight bales of clothing received from our people in the 
U. S. have already been sorted and counted, and the 
Nadudvar committee is jubilant over the fact that 
more than seven hundred women’s good dresses were 
contained in the allotment as well as a large quantity 
of children’s clothing. Sunday, June 1, in Nadudvar 
was a blossoming forth of “Sunday-best” long to be 
remembered! 


Our relief action in Nadudvar has been a most satis- 
fying one from every point of view. We have concen- 
trated our supplies in one particular spot where an 
appreciable good could be realized, and have aided a 
community of fine, hard-working peasants who had 
not before been helped by any relief agencies. 


The deep gratitude which Nadudvar feels for all 
that we have done to help, will be formally expressed 
in an official letter of thanks from the mayor and town 
council. But I am sure that whatever words may be 
written in that letter will never quite express what the 
faces of Nadudvar’s people conveyed to me during my 
first. visit there. ‘Theirs are faces marked by long- 
suffering and toil, by countless disappointments and 
heart-breaking losses, and I saw hundreds of those 
faces that day really smiling. They had a look of new 
hope in their eyes and the tears were tears of thank- 


fulness! 
June 21, 1947 


NO CHRISTIAN RETREAT FROM HUNGARY 


ec HAT goes on in Hungary, and what does it 

mean to our relief work there?” So writes an 
anxious inquirer. No one outside of Hungary knows. 
the complete story. Obviously the left has taken over. 
Obviously Hungary will be tied closer to Russia by 
the move. Americans do not like this much. Our 
government has registered its disapproval in several 
ways. Governments may legitimately express disap- 
proval of their neighbor’s actions by cutting off credits. 
and protesting as we have done. Christian churches 
cannot so act and remain Christian. Christian 
churches have a continuing concern for needy people 
everywhere, and it is a concern and a responsibility 
which is not contingent on good behavior. Christian 
churches by unremitting expression of brotherly good 
will in a practical manner can and must continue to 
break down walls of misunderstanding. 


For the long future, it is more significant today 
that healthy potato vines are growing in front of the 
city hall in Nadudvar, Hungary from seed furnished 
by Universalist money than it is that Moscow dictates 
the policies of Budapest. For the long future, it is 
much more significant that grain is growing from 
American Universalist seed in Hungarian peasant fields 
today than that a Russian army still patrols the 
country. 


You have just read Carleton Fisher’s report: Keep 
on sending your contributions of clothing to the Ware- 
house and increase your contributions of money to 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


A hasty retreat from our Hungarian work would be 
not merely undignified. It would be stupidly un- 
christian. We may not stay long in Hungary, but we 
must stay until the job is done or until we can do no 
more. 


E. H. L. 


They Prefer 
to Have 


It Indoors 


Dr. Eugene S. Ashton Elected to Faculty of 
Tufts College School of Religion 


John M. Ratcliff 


T is with great satisfaction that the Tufts College 

Schoo! of Religion announces the election of Dr. 
Fugene S. Ashton to its faculty to become Associate 
Professor of Biblical Literature with special responsi- 
bility for teaching in the Old Testament field. Dr. 
Ashton will begin his association at Tufts with the 
Summer School when he will teach two courses in the 
Bible as English Literature. During the semester 
opening in September, he will teach a number of Old 
Testament courses. 

Dr. Ashton is a native of Maine and received his 
undergraduate education at Bates College where he 
won distinction as a major in the field of science. His 
professional training was at Union Theological Semi- 
nary where he was awarded the B.D., S.T.M. magna 
cum laude, and Th.D degrees. His teaching experience 
included a year as assistant to Dr. Julius A. Bewer at 
Union where he taught Old Testament and Hebrew, 
and eight years as a member of the Department of 
Religion at Goucher College, where in addition to his 
work in Biblical Literature, he has taught courses in 
“World Religions,” “Great Religious Persons,’ and 
“Current Trends in Philosophy and Religion.” Dr. 
Ashton has also been a visiting 
lecturer at the Pacific School of 
Religion and at Westminister 
Theological Seminary giving 
courses in Old Testament and 
Hebrew. 

Professor Ashton has made a 
place for himself in a number of 
denominational — groups. At 
Bates he was active in the 
Baptist Church, in New York 
he was a staff member of a Con- 
gregational Church, and in 
Baltimore he has been associ- 
ated with the Mt. Vernon Place 
Methodist Church. He has 
been faculty advisor to the 
Goucher College Interfaith As- 
sociation, and a leader in week- 


day religious education and 
other ' interdenominational ac- 
tivities. 


Mrs. Ashton (Hildred Millet 
Peck) is a graduate of Goucher 
College, has served as co-head 
of North House and Mary 
Fisher Hall, dormitories at Goucher. Her uncle, the late 
Lewis Peck of Lewiston, Maine, will be remembered 
by many Universalists as an active layman and official 
of the Universalist Comrades. Stephanie North is the 
two-year old daughter in the Ashton family. 
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The Ashton Appointment 


Rolland Emerson Wolfe 


T is a pleasure to hear the news that the Trustees of 

Tufts College have announced the election of Dr. 
Kugene S. Ashton of Goucher College to occupy the 
McCollester Chair of Biblical Literature at the Tufts 
College School of Religion. I have had many contacts 
with Dr. Ashton during the past ten years and have 
come to admire him. 

He was trained at Union Theological Seminary and 
received his doctor’s degree in the days when Union 
was a great liberal educational institution. He special- 
ized in Old Testament with Dr. Julius Bewer, one of 
the best Old Testament scholars in America. 

At Goucher College Professor Ashton has rendered 


distinguished service, and holds the highest respect of © 


his colleagues. 
minister Theological Seminary. 


He has also been teaching at West-_ 


Dr. Ashton has been active in the National Associa-_ 


tion of Biblical Instructors and the Society of Biblical 
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Faculty and Students, Tufts School of Religion 


Literature and Exegesis. For four years, he was chair- 


man of the Committee on Vacancies of the former 
society. In this capacity he was in correspondence 
with colleges and universities as to vacancies, and also 
with those who were seeking placement. As a result 
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of his labors, a number of teachers 
were advantageously placed, and owe 
much to Professor Ashton. 


‘Two years ago a certain college was 
in need of a teacher of Bible. The 
head of the Department of Religion 
made the trip to Baltimore to consult 
with Dr. Ashton in person as to the = 
various possibilities. Some weeks ~ 
later he wrote, “That trip satisfied | 
me that there is only one person I | 
want, and that one person is Ashton ' 
himself.” Tufts is to be congratu- 
lated on calling him, and upon giving | 
him at the outset the rank of Asso- 
ciate Professor. 


Doctor Ashton is an unassuming 
and humble person in the best sense 
of the term. He is a thorough liberal 
in outlook and theology. His ex- 
periences in various denominations, 
meluding the Congregational and 
Methodist, should be an asset. Mrs. Ashton is a New 
England girl and the pull to return to New England 
has been strong. The prospect of being in a truly 
liberal school, and in the Boston cultural area, has also 
been a factor toward inducing him to come to Tufts. 
He should fit in well with the work of the Universalist 
and Unitarian churches, and he undoubtedly will enjoy 
his coming into association with these churches of the 
free spirit. 


Crane Chapel, Tufts School of Religion 


One’s mind goes back to the distinguished service 
rendered at Tufts in the field of Biblical Literature by 
Professors Mitchell and McCollester. All friends of 
the School of Religion and the College may well rejoice 
in the coming of Dr. Ashton. His teaching will mark 
a worthy continuation of this succession. 


New Organ Dedicated in Chancel 


Rebuilt by Philadelphia Laymen 


GROUP of laymen of the Universalist Church of 
the Restoration, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, have 
rebuilt the chancel of their church. 

On May 25, a new organ was dedicated in the new 
chancel. Preaching at the dedication ceremony, the 
Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, minister, said in part: 

“This is more than an organ! It is more than a 
special kind of organ! It has come to us because many 
have co-operated that we should have it. Work, in 
the high sense we have thought of it, has brought this 
organ. Therefore is it blessed. 

“T say this from a full, proud heart, because I have 
been in the church late many nights during recent 
months to see sweating men of this church turning 
prose into poetry. They were not saying the words, 
but with their bodies and their skill, they were ever 
chanting, ‘We are labourers together. Let every man 
take heed how he buildeth,’ 

“To re-arrange this chancel and provide a better 
setting for our music, much work was required. It 
could have been done by hired workmen, but the cost 
would have been great—very likely the new organ 
‘would be occupying the old place today. Months ago, 
syvhen it was hoped that within a matter of years an 
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organ might be delivered, men of the church would 
gather here in the evening to look at the wall and 
swap suggestions. Well, that was one time when look- 
ing at a blank wall did something. Like the optimists 
they are, these men saw the opportunity that resided 
in a difficulty, they made their plans, they knocked 
down a stone wall, removed partitions, mixed and 
poured concrete, ripped out wiring and put in wiring, 
hung doors, carpentered, hammered, sawed, and did all 
the various big and little jobs which go into a finished 
production such as this is. They did everything except 
plaster and shape stone, And all of this, in each case,’ 
after busy days at their own crafts. 

“This is too wonderful for words. But words were 
never necessary, for work like this speaks for itself. 
Not once did I hear any of these men asking for credit, 
or wondering if he had time, or wishing he hadn’t got 
himself into this mess. They worked quietly, per- 
sistently, sometimes with a bit of humor. They ful- 
filled verses from Ecclesiasticus as the writer of that 
book must have intended: ‘All these put their trust in 
their hands; and each becometh wise in his own work. 
... They will maintain the fabric of the world; and in 
the handiwork of their craft is their prayer.’ ” 


‘Liberalism and the Study 


of the Bible 


Eugene S. Ashton 


Freedom is not a possession. It is a responsibility. Freedom to study th 
Bible unhampered by doctrinal or a priori considerations carries with i 
the responsibility to develop a cogent rational belief; a faith that is 
logical and fundamental, a religion that will stand the test of reason and 
will provide the individual with the basis for a well-motivated life. 


NE of the foundation stones which unite the vari- 

ous “religions” within Christianity is the Bible. 
While it must be recognized that all the interpretations 
of Christianity do not use the same definition of literary 
content for the Book, all do turn to it as a basis of 
authority. In the welter of conflicting ideas that find 
expression in Christianity, one can turn the student 
to the Old and New Testaments and insist that this 
literature is central to all phases of the Faith. At this 
point, however, the general unanimity ceases. The 
situation is somewhat akin to the ancient trinitarian 
formula that was established by the early Church. All 
delegates agreed on an expression of five Greek words. 
The difficulty arose when the Christian leaders en- 
deavored to interpret to their followers just exactly 
what those words meant in everyday speech. 

While the Church has placed the Brble in a cen- 
tral position, it has defined its authority in a variety 
of ways and has interpreted its content in a like man- 
ner. In some cases, it has lost its fundamental posi- 
tion of authority before the pressure of church legal- 
ism and dogma. This tends to be more true of the 
‘Catholic expressions of Christianity, especially the 
Roman. Traditional interpretations and dogmatic re- 
sults have thus been protected from the critical evalua- 
tion of man’s inquirmg mind. Such an approach is, 
of course, quite sound if one pays no more than lip 
service to the rational powers of man’s search for 
truth. In the Protestant churches, a similar approach 
has been made though the Bible tends to remain in 
a more central position. The Fundamentalist approach 
has remained wedded to the traditional interpretations 
of the Bible content in its a priori judgments and skill- 
ful in its use of text without context. 

In more recent decades of the Christian Church, 
the liberal movement within the Protestant groups 
has emancipated its Biblical interpretation from sheer 
traditionalism and has endeavored to seek a valid un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures which would meet the 
test of reason and logic. It would be difficult to meas- 
ure the tremendous contribution that this has made 
to the general field of religion. It is all the more signifi- 
cant when one realizes that liberalism represents such 
a small portion of the Christian world today. 

Today we are witnessing an interesting religious 
phenomenum in connection with Biblical study. It is 
the recent attempt to approach the subject of.a Bibli- 
cal Theology. This attempt appears to be only one 
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phase of the larger phenomenum, Neo-Orthodoxy. The 
liberal point of view has always looked with suspicior 
on that which either seeks to refuse reason or to super- 
cede or transcend reason. | 

To the student of the Bible who believes in the 
validity of the liberal approach to its study, the inter- 
est in Biblical Theology is viewed with some alarm) 
This would be natural if for no other reason than tha 
Biblical Theologians have a tendency to begin their 
studies by pointing out the failure of liberalism. This 
“new” approach begins, apparently, with the liberal 
point of view relegated to the dead past, an interest- 
ing phenomenum that has lived out its usefulness 
This appears to be a convenient if not particularly 
cogent way of dealing with the opposition. Biblical 
Theology, however, raises suspicion in other ways. Its 
appeal is often addressed to the “former” liberal and 
its assertion is that it is the logical step in the ongoing 
search for understanding in the Bible. 

To date, there is still confusion in the ranks of the 
Biblical Theologians. What is Biblical Theology te 
one does not fill the requirements of another. Some 
expressions appear to be but little changed from the 
traditionalism of the past. Time alone, apparently. 
will clear the scene and give a truer picture of wha’ 
the writers are seeking to convey as a Biblical Theol. 
ogy. In the meantime, however, certain facts becom« 
evident which place this new approach in sharp con 
trast to the liberal position. Despite the fervent ap: 
peal of the new school one is tempted to say that neve 
the twain shall meet. A few illustrations will, perhaps 
show the situation that exists. The liberal schola 
and the Biblical Theologian are not speaking the same 
language. 

The basic assertion that there is such a thing as ¢ 
theology of the Bible seems a strange inconsistency 
with the facts. It looks more like the appeal to tra 
ditionalism in a new dress. If the term “theology” i 
to be used at all, it must be used in the plural. Th 


Bible is not a single connected and unified science o 


God's Word except by devious doctrinal determinant: 
Viewed objectively, this literature represents a cogen 
record of man’s search for God and includes a pictur 
of the variety of results he has obtained. ‘The concep 
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of God, man, history, righteousness, sin and the like 
rary far beyond the limits of any unified pattern. Nor 
lo such insights present an unbroken and consistent 
rogression to perfection. They show the limitations 
4 the various contributors both with respect to cir- 
sumstances of the day and environment and to the 
ceenness of the particular individual’s ability to dis- 
inguish the real from the illusionary. Therefore, to 
lwell upon the Biblical idea of covenant, for instance, 
is though it was a consistently developed idea is to 
‘uu contrary to the facts as they exist. 

The idea of a Theology also suggests a certain 
miqueness to this literature that is likewise not evi- 
Jent. It assumes a self-contained completeness that 
loes not exist. To jump from the Old Testament to 
the New Testament without even a glance at the liter- 
iy activity which intervened is to set up an artificial 
nvestigation at the outset. The Testament of the 
[welve Patriarchs not only has more religious insight 
0 offer than some of our canonical works but is an 
sssential study if one seeks a real comprehension of 
New Testament thought. 

But a variation of the pattern has been introduced. 
Briefly stated this accepts the general results of a criti- 
al and analytical study of the Bible but suggests that 
here is a realm beyond this in which the document 
speaks. This is the Word behind the words. The 
Book is man’s words of God, but beyond this or per- 
1aps through this, God speaks His Word to us. While 
this is a tacit acceptance of a tenet of liberalism, it 
s really little more than lip service. It assumes that 
vhat was not true in one day is now true in our day. 
Che authors of the documents discovered God but they 
vere open to the errors of their own search. We, to- 
lay, on the other hand, find that our discovery of 
x0d is not open to error because He has revealed Him- 
elf to us by the Word behind the words! 

This raises, however, a pertinent point in the ap- 
roach to the study of the Bible. One major reason 
or its study is the provocative character of its litera- 
ure. It is the foundation stone of Christianity even 
hough some of the traditional concepts of that term 
eem outmoded. Its authority, if that word be re- 
ained, rests in the fact that it is the starting point 
or building a religious faith. The faith that results 
s not the self-contained faith of the various docu- 
nents. It is the faith of the individual developed by 
. careful study of such records of faith. Rama Krishna 
nsisted that no one found God by reading books about 
Tim. The truth of the statement is obvious, but few 
ndeed are the individuals who find God who have not 
ead many books about Him. Insight into God’s char- 
cter and His will for us comes in part through the 
haring and pooling of the fruits of one’s search. The 
xperience of others in the search for religious under- 
tanding helps us on the road to our own success. No 
ingle volume is, perhaps, so rich in its contribution in 
his realm as the Bible. It is a record of man’s search 
ver hundreds of years. It is a tabulation of results 
ased upon countless human experiences and environ- 
nental conditions. The total result or the fruits of any 
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portion may not coincide with our own insights, but 
they provide food for thought and tend to provoke in 
us a search for an answer that will meet the require- 
ments of a rational, pertinent, faith. 

Psalm 37, Habakkuk, and Job all deal with the prob- 
lem of theodicy. The answers obtained vary and to 
many would certainly be unsatisfactory as solutions 
to the problem. Nevertheless such writings provide 
a starting point, a foundation upon which to build a 
more adequate interpretation of this seeming dilemma. 
One major contribution of Paul’s writings was the in- 
terpretation of the significance of Jesus they contained. 
The same would be true of the Gospel of John, though 
that interpretation differs markedly from Paul. The 
real reward of Biblical study comes not from an at- 
tempt to harmonize the two in the interests of doc- 
trinal preservation but in sharing with Paul and John 
their interpretations as a part of the process of trying 
to see the significance of Jesus for mankind. 

But this is just the point at which liberal Protes- 
tantism has always run the real danger of failure and 
is certainly open to criticism today. Too often, we 
have been concerned with what we do not believe and 
have left what we do believe unsaid. Our silence is in 
no small measure due to our failure to press on to a 
positive belief. Liberalism has always assumed that 
the group or individual is entitled to its own beliefs, 
its own faith. But it has assumed that faith, belief, 
understanding, is not only desirable but necessary to 
a constructive approach to human living. Unfortu- 
nately the freedom to think through to one’s own faith 
has too often been interpreted to mean the freedom 
to do without faith. By no stretch of the imagination 
can ignorance and complacence in religious ideas be 
construed as superior to the possession of an authori- 
tarian doctrinal belief. Freedom is not a possession. 
It is a responsibility. Freedom to study the Bible un- 
hampered by doctrinal or a priori considerations carries 
with it the responsibility to develop a cogent rational 
belief; a faith that is logical and fundamental, a religion 
that will stand the test of reason and will provide the 
individual with a basis for a well-motivated life. With- 
out this correlary to the actual study, such a pursuit 
is of little magical efficacy beyond that of the time 
honored custom of reading the Bible from cover to 
cover. 

We live in a world today that is filled with great 
hopes for the building of a better human society. We 
are blind, however, if we do not recognize the ease 
with which the realization of those hopes can slip from 
our grasp. The failures we have experienced in the 
past months only pot more clearly to the need for 
a vital, efficient faith. If the spiritual forces in man 
are not strategically directing his efforts, who can sug- 
gest that we will succeed. Biblical Theology is, I sus- 
pect, an attempt to provide the means for a rich, vital 
faith. To the liberal, it as yet appears poorly grounded 
to provide anything more than the traditional solution. 
Nevertheless, it remains as a challenge and as a con- 
stant warning that the liberal study of the Bible must 
continually bear fruit or fail in its responsibility. 


Life Is Where You Find It 


Sheldon Shepard 


Philosophers have always argued the question whether life is wor 
while. From the beginning, some persons have found the pace too fa: 
the struggle too strenuous. In the simplest society, there is the we: 
and tear of contact with other human beings, the uncertainties of weath 
and food and enemies. However small one’s world may be, it has 
perplexing problems. Though it extends only from “that hill yonder” 
the “crick down thar,” it may be shaken by a feud as a world war mak 
the continents tremble. | 


EEING the constant threats to peace of mind, 

some one declared the three periods of man to 
be those of ‘“‘school tablets, aspirin tablets, stone tab- 
lets.” More seriously a philosopher, feeling the need 
of something deeper than experience, says that, “With- 
out God, the earth is a place where men sit and listen 
to others moan.” Life in its goodness is not there 
unless we find it. 

If strains, worries, wear and tear have been charac- 
teristic of all stages of the race’s development, how 
much they have been multiplied to us. Think of the 
vocational and financial advice usually given to young 
people a generation or two ago: “Study hard, prepare 
yourself for what you wish to do, work industriously 
and save; you will have a successful life and comfort- 
able old age.” What can one say now, in the face 
of periodic economic disasters, to inquiring young men 
and women, unless we prospect beneath the barren 
surface of statistical conditions. 

Uncertainties of financial situations are more than 
matched by increased anxieties relating to accidents, 
exploitation and moral breakdown. Hurry, strain, 
speed and noise grind their destructive effects into 
nerve, brain and soul. And now we toy with mysteri- 
ous atomic gadgets that may turn a stranger’s inno- 
cent looking suitcase into the deadly agent of a city’s 
sudden destruction. 

To wait for the process of evolution to develop a 
nervous system which would thrive under our environ- 
ment is not a satisfying prospect for us as individuals 
now in the heart of the turmoil. Perhaps, we can 
learn methods of controlling and guiding the responses 


of our present equipment which will enable us to be 


stimulated and benefited by the world in which we 
live. We can explore the available areas of existence 
until we find life. It can only be where we find it. 


Faith, hope and love eliminate the problem of time, - 


and give us peace, health, harmony now. They will 
cure the jitters from which we suffer. They will steady 
nerves, bring back poise and strength, make the na- 
tions sane again. But what is an easy approach to 
their lofty-domed chambers? 

The central essential of the technique for relieving 
the strain of life is peacefully and courageously to deal 
with conditions as they are. Like the thistle, which 
stings him who touches it lightly, but crumples in a 
firm grasp, life’s irritants weaken when we seize them 
positively. Whatever might be the theoretical answer 
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to the question of the worthiness of life, we huma} 
have no choice but to face the possibilities before 1 
We are in the midst of the game. Of it, we must mal 
whatever we attain of worth and satisfaction. Wit 
things as they are, we must begin. An old ranch} 
who lived alone in a dirty unkempt house, said th: 
he never could learn to cook because all the recip: 
he could get began, “Take a clean dish,” and he cou] 
not get started. Millions never learn to live happil 
and usefully because all the recipes for successful liv 
ing call for instruments we are not inclined to us| 
They say, “Take life as it is.” Instead of followin 
the instructions which so begin, we devote our ene 
gies to searching for a recipe which begins in som 
other way. Too many of our ambitions, dreams an! 
religions are efforts to escape the one way of life 
After all, this is God’s world. Events which threate 
to terrify us are stages in progress, the will of Go 
on its way. Today and the present are the materiz 
at our hand for the building of our dreams. Wit 
appreciation of their usable elements, we shall d 
much better than with disgust at the debris. 

It is a bad deal to barter ourselves for things. I 
is always worth while to trade our possessions fo 
ourselves. To take life as it is and to exchange ap 
pearances for experiences of appreciation and lovel 
ness; this is to ease the wear and tear. Add anothe 
simple technique of personal manipulation and on 
may reasonably expect to overcome most of the strai 
before which his fellows are giving way. 

This effective method is the process of merely “let 
ting go” and “inviting the Infinite.” Western civiliza 
tion has destroyed its nerves on the altar of efficiency 
No pagan sacrifices of human beings to the gods eve 
matched the horrid parade of the victims of speed 
strain and competition. Americans in general canno 
even sit still when they attempt to do nothing. The 
tap their fingers, swing their feet, handle glasses o 
cigarettes. The ordinary American is irritated with ; 
few minutes of inactivity. 

Physical relaxation is one of the first and simples 
elements of the spiritual virtue most needed by th 
people of western civilization. Just a letting go of al 


-tension, strain, movement, effort, and enjoying idle mo 


ments sitting quietly, or stretched out on the daven 
port, the floor, the grass or the sand. 
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MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALISTS VOTE 
DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND 
ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


The eighty-eighth annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention met in the First Universalist Church 
of Arlington May 7 and 8. The convention voted to adopt a 
departmentalized form of organization. 

New Officers elected are: 

President, Samuel F. Parker, Lexington; Vice-President, 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, Medford; Secretary, Rev. Mason F. Mc- 
Ginness, Lowell; Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem. 
Trustees: Rev. Joseph W. Beach, Worcester (term expires 
1948); Arthur A. Moulton, Malden (term expires 1948) ; 
David L. Peirce, Lexington (term expires 1949); Mrs. Fred- 
erick L, Pfaff, Cambridge (term expires 1949); Rey. 
Robert H. Barber, Lawrence (term expires 1950); Elwood 
Litchfield, Stoneham (term expires 1950). 

The heads of newly-organized departments are: 

Approprations—Chairman, Arthur A. Moulton. Church 
Extension—Chairman, Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff; Advisory, 
Rey. Albert F. Harkins. Education —Chairman, Rev. 
Joseph W. Beach; Advisory, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D. 
Finance—Chairman, Samuel F. Parker. Staff Relations— 
Chairman, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D. Promotion—Chairman, 
David L. Peirce; Advisory, Elwood Litchfield, Rev. Mason F. 
McGinness. Public Relations—Chairman, Rey. Robert H. 
Barber. 


CONNECTICUT CONVENTION RECOMMENDS 
EMPLOYMENT OF FIELD WORKER 


Harry Apams Hersry 


The one hundredth and fifteenth annual session of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention was held in Danbury, 
May 14-15, 1947, with an attendance of one hundred and 
twenty-five persons, including forty-five official delegates. As 
usual The Association of Universalist Women held its con- 
vention preceding the State Convention, in sessions Wednes- 
day afternoon and Thursday morning. 

The report of the Executive Committee testified to a busy 
year of constructive work, and it recorded the great loss to 
the Convention occasioned by the recent death of Herbert 
E. Belden, who served as treasurer for twenty-six years. 

The Occasional Sermon, Wednesday evening, was by the 
president of The Universalist Church of America, Dr. Ells- 
worth C. Reamon. He said, in part—“Mankind has found 
itself in the dilemma of a chaotic world in which technocracy 
and science have progressed faster than man’s spiritual and 
moral development. Universalism offers him deliverance from 
this dilemma. It is not the despairmg way of neo-orthodoxy, 
which tells man that he is inherently wicked and cannot work 
out his own salvation, but that he must accept it as a gift 
of God through Jesus Christ. Universalism offers the way 
which Jesus himself opeued and emphasized salvation 
through sinning no more, by really accepting and practicing 
the universal brotherhood of man under the universal Father- 
hood of God.” 

The annual offering for the ministerial relief fund, under 
the new system of appeal, was one hundred and thirty-three 
dollars. ; ; 

Doctor Hersey was assisted at the Communion Service by 
Rev. Charles Kramer, formerly for nine years minister in 
Bridgeport, and Rev. ee Bates Barber, minister of the 

anbury church for nearly nine years. 
4 In ie annual address of the president, J. Albert Robinson 
called attention to the critical situation in which all Protes- 
tant denominations find themselves today, despite the increase 
in adult membership. There is. decrease in church schools 
and in the attendance of youth at the church services. 
Connecticut churches share in this situation. 

At the banquet tables, Arthur I. Olson, president of the 
Murray Grove Association, presented the achievements and 


plans of that Association. 
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The Convention voted to give generous support to sum- 
mer institutes and the Universalist Youth Fellowship con- 
vention, by allotting ninety dollars to each church in the 
state which will send two church school members to institutes. 


The committee on recommendations endorsed and recom- 
mended the Unified Appeal, summer institutes, religious edu- 
cation, young people’s work. By recommendation eleven, it 
opened the way for approaching the serious problems faced 
by the Connecticut churches. It recommended the employ- 
ment of a field-worker to make a comprehensive survey of 
Universalism in the state, and that the expense be financed, 
if necessary, by drawing upon unrestricted funds of the con- 
vention. This new policy will be made effective, if found 
feasible, by the Executive Committee. 


The Committee on Resolutions pledged continued support 
to The Universalist Publishing House, and commended the 
forward-looking program of the manager, Rev. Charles A. 
Wyman. Tue Curistran LeapeR was commended and a 
resolution adopted pledging co-operation in the subscription 
campaign. Continued support was promised to European 
relief work and the Rev. Carleton M. Fisher in charge of it. 
Resolutions were adopted to support the United Nations 
Organizations in its efforts to unite the world and prevent 
war, and to the United Nations Social and Economic Council, 
especially the program for the prevention of racial discrimina- 
tion and the protection of minorities. The new state paper, 
The Connecticut Universalist, which made its initial appear- 
ance, was received with appreciation of the splendid work of 
the editor and staff. The dismissal from certain hospitals 
of six Connecticut doctors, who gave public expression to 
their approval of birth control legislation was “deplored.” 


Officers elected were: President, J. Albert Robinson; vice- 
president, Kenneth S. Hubbard; secretary, Dr. Harry Adams 
Hersey; treasurer, Clifford E. Kelsey. Trustees for three 
years: Percy T. Litchfield, (Herbert 5. Mills and Mrs. 
George L. Champlin are trustees whose terms have not ex- 
pired) Philip A. Raspe was elected to represent Connecticut 
on the Board of Trustees of The Universalist Publishing 
House. Rev. Theodore A. Webb, Mrs. Claude Combies, and 
Franklin Almorth are the Nominating Committee for the 
next convention, which will be held in Meriden. The Fellow- 
ship Committee consists of Rev. Raymond M. Scott, chair- 
man, Rev. Ray D. Cranmer and Philip A. Raspe. Auditors 
elected are Garrett D. Brower and Raymond G. Lincoln. 

Officers elected by The Association of Universalist Women 
are president, Mrs. George A. Smith; vice-president, Mrs. 
Claude Combies; secretary, Mrs. Warren E. Hayter; treasurer, 
Mrs. P. W. Flanders; trustees, Mrs. Raymond M. Scott, Mrs. 
Ezra B. Wood, and Mrs. Arthur I. Olson. Chairman of 
Nominating Committee is Mrs. J. Albert Robinson. 
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PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
PLANS AGGRESSIVE PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


Henry W. FELTON 


The one hundred sixteenth session of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention was held in the Universalist Church 
in Towanda on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, May 23, 24 
and 25, 1947. Following registration at 1:30 Friday after- 
noon, the worship service was conducted by the Rev. Russell 
W. Lockwood, pastor of the Brooklyn and Kingsley Uni- 
versalist churches. 

At 2:30 p.m., the convention was called to order by 
President Wayne E. Dickey of Girard. Following the roll of 
the churches, Dr. Herbert E. Benton, secretary, gave his 
report. The convention committees were appointed and 
asked to report at a later session. 

President Dickey, in his report, expressed deep concern 
over the financial condition of the Pennsylvania convention 
and urged members throughout the state to assume their 
full and fair share of responsibility. He deplored the lack 
of knowledge many people have of the Universalist Church 
and urged members to participate in an aggressive campaign 
to acquaint people with our religious philosophy and social 
objectives. He urged that all avenues of approach be used, 
the pulpit, the press, radio, movies, the printed word and 
other sources of information. 

In his report as State Superintendent of Churches, Dr. 
Thomas H. Saunders raised several questions as to what 
Universalists must do if their church is to become a more 
effective instrument in the building of a better world and 
the establishment of world peace. He called for a clear cut 
liberalism in religious thinking and blamed much of today’s 
anxiety and despair on the illogical theological formulas of 
certain churches. 


The business session of the Pennsylvania Association of 
Universalist Women was held at 3:30, Mrs. Lyman Achen- 
bach presiding. It was voted to send two hundred and 
eighteen dollars to the National A.U.W. for administration, 
North Carolina and China, which was an increase over the 
total contributions of last year. Local units were asked to 
report to the state treasurer the amounts they will pledge 
for another year so that the Association will know how to 
plan its program. The Executive Board was asked to deter- 
mine the amount to be pledged to the national work at the 
Biennial Convention to meet in Canton, N. Y., in September. 
Each unit was asked to establish a Social Action Department 
and devote time to it. 


The resolutions called for a delegate from each unit to 
the Murray Grove Institute as a measure to help the work 
of the women in each church; a greater insistence on social 
and personal moral development and expression to combat 
evil forces; a request: to editors to minimize newspaper space 
given to crime and criminals; support of the Universalist 
Service Commission in its work in Hungary; wider distribu- 
tion of Universalist literature; sending all contributions for 
national administration and projects to the state treasurer; 
retaining a portion of the funds collected by local units in 
the state treasury for state administration and the setting up 
of a budget; increased contributions to the state and national 
work; changing the annual meeting date of each unit to come 
just before the state A.U.W. meeting for the convenience of 
state officers in keeping their records. 

The following officers were elected: Mrs. Lyman Achen- 
bach, ‘Towanda, president; Mrs. Charles Gough, Philadelphia, 
vice-president; Mrs. Murrell F. Dobbins, Philadelphia, sec- 
retary; Mrs. Etta Richards, Reading, treasurer. 

At the convention banquet, A. Edwin Grimes, Field 
Worker for The Universalist Church of America, in a clarion 
call for greater support of the Universalist Church, outlined 
the needs and responsibilities of the liberal religious movement. 
He urged his listeners to study the state and national pro- 
grams and to take a more positive part in making them 
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effective. He called for a better understanding of the phi- 
losophy of Universalism and said that Universalists should 
be better informed and be able to tell others about their 
beliefs. ‘A good Universalist is an informed Universalist,” 
he stated. He stressed the need of reading religious journals, 
books and pamphlets that describe the liberal religious 
viewpoints. 


Rey. Lyman Achenbach, pastor of the Towanda Church, 
made the prayer at the opening service on Saturday morning. 
The committees gave their reports at this session. The 
recommendations urged that a greater effort be made by all 
members to attend church regularly and to support the local 
church and the convention through increased financial sup- 
port; that a Public Relations program be projected which 
would make use of the press, radio, movies, the printed 
word, to publicize our religious beliefs and social objectives; 
that the Vacation Church School plan be recommended to 
the churches of the state; that we endorse the proposed Fair 
Employment Practice legislation now pending in the state 
legislature. 


The Worship Service on Saturday morning was led by 
Dr. Thomas H. Saunders, who made the pastoral prayer. 
The Occasional Sermon, “A World Attitude Toward Reli- 
gion,” was preached by the Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, new 
pastor at Girard. A vocal solo was sung by Carl Foden, a 
member of the Towanda church. Rev. Harmon M. Gehr 
played a violin solo, accompanied by the church organist. 
The Communion Service was conducted by the Rev. Lyman 
Achenbach. 


At two o’clock, there was a meeting of the Sunday School 
Association, Mrs. Thomas H. Saunders presiding. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Mervin Helfrich, president; Mrs. 
T. H. Saunders, vice-president; Sue Smith, secretary and 
Sylvia Rogers, secretary. Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot spoke 


on his experiences in India. —, 


The State Youth Fellowship convened at 3:30, Elwood 
Z. Rogers, Towanda, presiding. Mr. Grimes was the speaker. 


State convention officers were elected as follows: Wayne 
E. Dickey, Girard, president; Rev. Harvey W. Swanson, 
Lancaster, vice-president; Dr. Herbert E. Benton, Philadel- 
phia, secretary; Nicholas H. Greene, Philadelphia, treasurer. 
Trustees elected for three years were Henry W. Felton, 
Montrose; Dr. Thomas H. Saunders, Scranton, and James R. 
Weakley, Philadelphia. Other members of the board are: 
Mrs. Lillian Smith, Brooklyn; Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, Phila- 
delphia; Charles Mann, Girard; C. A. Liebold, Reading; 
James C. Krayer, Glenside; Audley Atkins, Philadelphia; 
Rev. Lyman Achenbach, Towanda. 


The next annual meeting of the convention will be held 
at Girard and the preacher of the Oceasional Sermon will be 
Melvin Helfrich, who is now serving the church at Smithton, 
Pennsylvania. 


SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
to the 
UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION WAREHOUSE 
31 EAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

_ The Service Committee has shipping tags or 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 


CASH for the purpose of buying food should 
be sent directly to THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


DISAGREES WITH OUR EDITORIAL 
ON TAFT-HARTLEY LABOR BILL 


To rue Eprror: 


As a member of a labor organization for many 
years, I wish to express disagreement with the viewpoint 
projected in the editorial on the Taft-Hartley Bill in the May 
17 issue of THe Curistran Leaver, and may I also state 
that I disapprove of such an article in such a periodical. 

It is indeed time that the monopolies enjoyed by Labor 
Unions were called to a halt and steps taken to curb the 
Labor leaders. 

The conduct of Labor organizations since the end of the 
war has been disgraceful. 


Even today, you have heard of a move for the disgruntled 
telephone workers, or their leaders, to effect a union with the 
CIO so to be in a position to bring greater and heavier pressure 
in their objectives, after failing to obtain everything they had 
demanded in the recent phone strike. 

Of course the Taft-Hartley bill is not perfect, nor would 
any other so be, but it does seek to make Labor somewhere 
near equally responsible with management. 

I cannot believe that you favor secondary boycotts and 
jurisdictional strikes, or that you approve of any one man, 
or small group being given sufficient power to tie up the 
railroads, coal, oil, etc. throughout the United States. 

Is it possible that you believe that worknig hours and 
production can be lessened and wages increased, and our 
former standard of living be continued? 

Jt won’t work. Much of our present standard of hving 
is yet due to the thrift and long hours of work of past gen- 
erations, and today there is a tendency to waste the inheri- 
tance. 

In your musings, do not forget that Congress tried to 
induce Labor leaders to offer any suggestions that might make 
for improvement in the Labor relation situation, but not one 
of them had a word to say other than to let things remain 
as at present. 

You will remember that pro-labor Senator Morse of 
Oregon became so vexed at these leaders that he announced 
that he would endorse a Labor Bill even though he might feel 
it to be too restrictive. 

The editorial would have been less deplorable had it been 
lengthened sufficiently to have included something construc- 
tive and details as to what would be a proper bill. 

Why not write an editorial touching upon “Capital” so 
called, an incentive, bringing out the facts that our rail- 
roads and industries are made possible by the use of the 
gathering together of the savings of millions of our people 
through banks and insurance companies or direct investment, 
without which there would be no jobs for Labor? 

For example (you may not know this) General Motors is 
owned by over four hundred and twenty-five thousand stock- 
holders, ‘of which more than one-half are women; more than 
one-third own ten shares or less. More than three-fourths own 
fifty shares or less. The DuPont Co., owning about twenty- 
three per cent of Gencral Motors, is owned by about eighty- 
eight thousand stockholders. 

There was no occasion for Tue Curistian Leaner to pro- 
duce an editorial on the Labor Bill as it 1s being very well 
taken care of by able speakers, pro and anti-labor, and by 
forums such as George Denny’s Town Hall. 

I believe that Congress has seriously undertaken to draft 
a Labor Bill that will be of benefit to individual workers, 
giving them more freedom than they now enjoy, ang also 
freeing them from penalties and graft that they now have to 
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put up with, and, of course, management and business will, 
under the bill, be in a better position to expand and become 
more stable, thereby furthering the benefits to workers. 
Tf the President vetoes this bill it will be only because he 
hopes to win votes. 
Sincerely, 
Aw InpicNant READER 


AS IT SHOULD BE 
To tun Eprror: 
An editorial in our local “country” newspaper is the anti- 
thesis of yours in the last CurtstrAn Leaper. And we agree 
with it. Am looking forward to the next number’s “Reactions.” 


Isn’t it fine that we can all have our own opinions and 
still be friends! 


Mrs. W. I. SHerman 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


WE MUST KNOW THE MEANING OF THE 
WORDS WE USE 
To rue Epiror: 
We Universalists are apt to emphasize purpose as our 


greatest test for Fellowship and to minimize faith and belief 
to the vanishing point. 


If by “purpose” we mean the objective revealed by Jesus, 
—well and good. But if we do not say so, we are building 
on shifting sands, or, if we do say so without requiring Con- 
fession of Faith, we are talking, as it were, to every wind that 
blows,—just kidding ourselves. 


The words: purpose, truth, love are abstractions with 
different meanings according to environment, character, lusts 
of the flesh, and material interests. Hence unity in purpose 
without definition changes to disunity in action, ending as 
time goes on, in deadly wars and dead churches. The more 
zealous the purpose, the greater the antagonisms. 


There is one and only one safe and sure foundation for 
Christian Fellowship: Inspired Confession, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God.” Words and theories may 
not. be exactly the same but the central truth is so unifying, 
personal and plain that different “isms” can be nothing but 
scaffolds to build ever higher that Temple which is the 
Kingdom of God. 


Henry La Fayerre Gi.espie 
Manchester, Iowa 


Life Is Where You Find It 
(Continued from page 276) 


We are even further from attainment of the second 
and more important part of the restoration of jagged 
nerves and exhausted energies. That is the “inviting 
of the Infinite.” One is re-created by often being quiet 
with the intention of permitting Universal Wisdom, 
Strength and Love to come into his life and possess 
him. One thus finds that refuge at the center of his 
being which affords him always a shelter. He arrives 
at that inexpressible, indescribable inner spring which 
he cannot portray to others but which never fails him. 
Like the calm unbroken peace of a canyon shrine, 
Where noise and strife and worries never go, 

There’s an inner still retreat that is always mine, 
Where I rest, serene, unmoved, while the tempests 
blow. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


THE RHODE ISLAND 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN* 


Almost two years have passed since 
the armies of the world laid down their 
arms, and it would seem that by this 
time we might expect to see something 
of order emerging out of the chaos of 
the last decade. 


It is the tragedy of our day that the 
order we might expect, the peace we all 
desire, still seems very far off. In every 
walk of life—in politics, both national 
gnd international, in town affairs, in 
educational circles, in the churches, and 
in our homes—we are today faced with 
befuddled thinking which only leaves us 
more uncertain, less sure in which direc- 
tion we are heading. 

While thinking of today’s meeting, I 
could not but be aware that last week 
was known at National Family Week; 
that last Sunday was Mother’s Sunday. 
These are observances which we as 
churchwomen might do well to carefully 
consider. 


Down through the ages, we see the 
truth of the old saying, “The hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world.” From 
this knowledge springs a feeling of awe, 
and perhaps some little fear, at the 
awful responsibility which is ours. You 
and I know that hitherto we have failed 
in many ways. Today more than ever 
before, we see homes which are broken 
and unhappy because of selfishness and 
sin. We see separated families and un- 
loved children. We know there is juve- 
nile delinquency, but we fail to see the 
long line of delinquent parents. We 
think it is cute to teach our little chil- 
dren to say their prayers, but forget to 
say our own. We send our children to 
Sunday School but stay home from 
church ourselves. Most of us pledge the 
smallest amount possible to the support 
of the church we profess to love, and 
spend several times as much on our- 
selves for dress, entertainment, or at the 
beauty shop, forgetting that beauty is 
enly skin deep. We recite the Ten 
Commandments and blithely go out and 
break them, especially that one which 
commands us to love our neighbor as 
ourselves. Philanthropy, which used to 
be a by-product of religion, is now of- 
fered as a substitute. We deceive no 
one but ourselves, if we manage to do 
even that. 


* Address delivered by Mrs. Robert 
Lewis Weis, retiring president of the 
Rhode Island Association of Universalist 
Women, at the annual meeting in 
Harrisville on May 14. 
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So we, who pride ourselves upon be- 
ing churchwomen, grasp with both hands 
for all the honors of Mother’s Day—for 
all the prestige which goes with being 
connected with some church—yet we 
fail the families we profess to love; we 
fail the churches we stintingly patronize, 
either because we are unable to make 
adjustments in our own personal lives, 
or because we forget that religion is 
caught and not taught. 

In the modern novel, The Keys of the 
Kingdom, the old Chinese gentleman 
said to the Christian minister, “If all of 
you Christians lived like your Christ, 
we Chinese would be Christians too!” 
What an indictment that statement is 
of many so-called Christians today. 

Our country and our people stand in 
need of many things at this time. But 
above all else, we need the steadying 
sense of God’s presence at the center of 
the universe. Human plans are needed, 
but they are not enough, unless they are 
inspired by the moral laws of God and 
buttressed by a spiritual force which 
can exorcise from the human heart its 
selfishness and greed. 


I beg you to forget that I am a min- 
ister’s wife. From out of my own per- 
sonal experience do I say these things 
—as a teacher, as a worker among young 
people, as a clinical psychologist who has 
experienced the awful privilege of seeing 
behind the curtain of the minds of men 
and women. Psychiatrists today recog- 
nize that the spiritual attitude and the 
resultant philosophy of life govern the 
emotions. We are told that emotional 
factors are present in eighty per cent of 
all medical cases admitted to the hos- 
pitals, and in thirty-eight per cent they 
are the major precipitating cause. Neg- 
lect of spiritual things has far-reaching 
consequences today, and it would seem 
that our deepest need is for a return to 
our Christian heritage, with a vivid and 
dynamic faith in God as the way and 
the truth and the light for our people. 

Let us, the churchwomen of today, rec- 
ognize our great responsibility. People 
of the Old Testament looked unto God 
and their faces were lightened. The dis- 
ciples of the New Testament looked to 
Jesus and went out and changed the 
world. 

I challenge every woman here today 
to put aside the complacency and the 
smugness which is so common among us. 
I urge you to so live that men and 
women everywhere will be drawn unto 
you, that in your faces and in your lives, 
other people may catch a reflection of 
the Master we would serve. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS A. U. W. 


The Massachusetts Association of Uni- 
versalist Women held its annual meeting 


in Arlington, Massachusetts, on May 7, | 


with a record attendance. Interesting 
features of the program were: the Pledg- 
ing, led by Bernice F. Cunningham of 
Medford; the Worship Service, 


Melrose; the Installation Service, under 


| 


con- | 
ducted by Mrs. Victor A. Friend of | 


| 


the direction of Mrs. J. Russell Bowman | 
of Malden; and the Friendship Luncheon | 


at which the speaker was Ida M. Folsom 
of Boston. 

The resolutions and recommendations 
showed thoughtful planning. The Mas- 
sachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women went on record as pledging its 
active support to the Bill on Planned 
Parenthood which will again come be- 
fore the voters in Massachusetts this 
coming fall. 


THE CONNECTICUT A. U. W. 


The Connecticut Association of Uni- 
versalist Women convened in Danbury, 


Connecticut, on May 15 with repre-— 


sentatives from most of the Connecticut 
parishes, Mrs. George A. Smith, of 
Bridgeport, presiding. The reports 
showed the Association to be in active 
participation in all areas of the general 
program. The speaker at the morning 
session was Ida M. Folsom, Executive 
Director, Boston, Massachusetts, who 
took for her topic, Going Forward. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE A. U. W. 


The New Hampshire Association of 
Universalist Women held its annual 
meeting in Manchester, New Hampshire, 
on May 23 with the president, Mrs. 
Harold A. Damon, presiding. Mrs. 
Damon’s address reflected the same 
spirit of optimism as was manifested in 
the meeting of state presidents held at 
Senexet House, Putnam, Connecticut, in 
April upon which she reported. The 
speakers and leaders included: Mrs. Ger- 
trude A. Gardner, Manchester; Ida M. 
Folsom, Boston, Massachusetts; Dora J. 
Brown, Boston, Massachusetts; Florence 
Hewitt, Portsmouth; Rev. Fred H. Mil- 
ler, Nashua; Rev. Sidney J. Willis, Man- 
chester and Dr. Gustav H. Ulrich, 
Providence, Rhode Island, formerly of 
North Carolina. 


MRS. ROSALIE A. WEST 


Mrs. Rosalie A. West will assume the 
position of Executive Director of The 
Association of Universalist Women on 
July 1. Therefore, it is urgently re- 
quested that no parcels of any kind be 
dispatched to Friendly House, Canton, 
North Carolina,.until further notice. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


4 Functional Approach to Religious 
Education, Ernest J. Chave, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $2.50. 


On every hand, we are hearing that 
attention should be given to the func- 
tional aspect of education in contrast to 
mere accumulation of factual knowledge. 
In biology, major interest is in the 
function of organs; in geography, it is 
on the purposes served by mountains, 
rivers, soil, climate, in relation to man’s 
needs; in sociology, organizations are 
examined in relation to human welfare; 
in art, there is a growing appreciation of 
color, design, arrangement, in giving de- 
sired meanings. So also in religion, there 
is an increasing interest in the function 
of theology, ethical teachings, worship, 
ceremonies. Liberals are continually 
finding the use of outworn customs and 
forms unjustifiable because they no 
longer serve the function for which they 
were established. 


In this book, Dr. Chave shows how 
religion can and must be identified with 
all phases of lfe—political, economic, 
recreative, social, educational. He gives 
a guide for finding in everyday activities 
universal meanings and principles which 
give life significance. Through a curric- 
ulum which he has developed through 
many years of study and experiment he 
provides experiences in which people of 
all ages may find religious meanings. 
The ten categories into which he has 
divided the curriculum sound familiar 
to Universalists: 1) sense of worth, 2) 
social sensitivity, 3) appreciation of the 
universe, 4) discrimination in values, 
5) responsibility and accountability, 6) 
co-operative fellowship, 7) quest for 
truth, 8) integration of experiences into 
a working philosophy of life, 9) appre- 
ciation of historical continuity, 10) par- 
ticipation in group celebrations. 

An appendix gives the three-year 
cycle of lessons for the Chave Curricu- 
lum. Added plans for home use and 
further religious education classes are 
indicated. 

A chapter is given to each of these 
subjects, and an additional chapter is 
entitled: “A New Day for Religious 
Education.” The primary need, Dr. 
Chave feels, is for a “growing faith in 
the spiritual resources of our natural 
world.” Another need is an increasing 
knowledge of psychology and of critical 
methods of thought. i 

He mentions, too, the need of spiritual 
interpretation of life, as against blind 
acceptance of sin, salvation, Bible, out- 
worn patterns of behavior, and for fear- 
less search and the use of reason in mat- 
ters of belief and conduct. The test of 


in which it is of service to people. The 
new religious education must make use 
of creative experience, not methods of 
indoctrination. 

Here is indeed a book most provoca- 
tive of thought, and worthy of our 
study. 

M. W. 


FOR RURAL AND SMALL 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 

At the General Assembly at Canton, 
Saturday afternoon, September 13, will 
be reserved for an institute program on 
all aspects of churchmanship. There 
will be discussions of interest to all reli- 
gious education workers. One of these 
will be for workers in rural and small 
church schools, and will be conducted by 
Cleo Duncan, who is associate secretary 
and director of summer projects in rural 
areas, for the Vermont Church Council. 
Miss Duncan has had much experience 
in working with rural schools, and un- 
derstands well their problems of equip- 
ment and grouping, and their special 
needs. 


WHAT SHOULD WE TEACH IN 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
SCHOOLS? 

This is a question which is most often 
asked ‘by workers and leaders in our 
church schools. Until we are clear what 
should be taught, we lack definite objec- 
tives for our work in religious education. 
Sometimes parents and teachers in a 
church school cannot come to an agree- 
ment on the answer to this question. 
One of the discussion groups at Canton 
will be in the form of a panel, on which 
will sit five or six Universalist leaders 
who haye given much thought to this 
question. After they have presented 
their views, the whole group will be 
invited to join in the discussion. Im- 
plied in the question are matters of 
curriculum, interpretations of Universal- 
ist beliefs, understanding of history, 
method of education. Let each church 
school discuss the question and send in 
suggestions; then all at the Assembly 
can pool the findings. 


NEWS FROM HERE AND THERE 
Joliet, Illinois 

Church Family Night was observed 
on May 7. Two hundred people were 
present. Teachers, children and parents 
as well as other people of the church 
were present. Every church organiza- 
tion had a responsibility. The pot-luck 
supper was arranged by the Women’s 
Association. The Men’s Club poured 
the coffee. After supper and community 
singing, several children’s classes and 


showing how they had tried to give to 
Holland, Hungary, China and Suffolk. 
A member of the Women’s Association 
talked on Education in Japan and music 
was sung by the girls’ chorus. There 
followed a program of general recreation 
—games, dancing, and motion pictures. 
Every available bit of space in the 
church building was in use during the 
evening. The Twenty-Thirty Club took 
charge of dancing, games were directed 
by members of the Guild, and the Youth 
Fellowship arranged for projecting the 
motion pictures, which were selected 
especially for the enjoyment of the 
children. Our aim is to have more 
Church Family Nights, bringing to- 
gether the whole church. 

Reported by Cecm I. Funk 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
AT OUTLAW’S BRIDGE 

Twenty-five pupils and four leaders 
were enrolled in the vacation school 
which was held at Outlaw’s Bridge the 
last week of May. An older group made 
a simulated stained glass window on 
God in the Out-of-Doors—a ‘border ot 
flowers, around a central design of sky, 
clouds, a tree and lake, where young 
people are at worship. Juniors did blue 
prints and stereopticon slides, and pri- 
mary children did spatter prints and 
finger painting. 


BOOKS FOR 
SUMMER READING 

Summer is a good time for church 
school teachers and parents to do some 
leisurely reading! Here are some books 
which will open new vistas! (They may 
be borrowed from the General Sunday 
School Association Loan Library.) 

Promised Land, Eilen Thorbecke, a 
dramatic record in picture of the Jewish 
achievement in Palestine. 

Growing Together, Rhoda W. Bacmeis- 
ter, a book about how families ean work 
and play together, learning to think 
straight, enjoy hobbies, and serve the 
community. 

Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls 
in Summertime, Lucy V. Bickel, a chil- 
dren’s book of daily devotional readings 
for this summer, published by the Con- 
necticut Council of Churches. 

The Modern Parent and the Teaching 
Church, Wesner Fallaw, a thoughtful 
book for members of the Religious Edu- 
cation Committee to read. 

Beyond Prejudice, Toru Matsumoto, 
a story of the Church and Japanese 
Americans. 

The Pastor and the Children, Mildred 
Moody Eakin and Frank Eakin, a help- 
ful book about religious education for 


the worth of all learning is the measure the Youth Fellowship dramatized scenes ministers. 
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“INFORMATION WITH VACATION” 
THE INSTITUTE ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS AT 

FERRY BEACH—AUGUST 9-16 


The idea is not new. There have been 
Institutes on International Relations at 
Ferry Beach for several summers. They 
have been well-attended, too, and, 
advertised in the Lraprr and elsewhere 
as “a vacation with mformation,” they 
have been adequate as exactly that. 

This year, however, there is a differ- 
ence. This year, your committee and 
most especially your Dean, has planned 
that the Institute should be “information 
with vacation.” The change is subtle— 
and important. This year the subjects 
covered will be world-wide. This year 
a formidable battery of experts will 
direct your attention to the danger spots 
of the world—the “isms,” the ideologies, 
the nuances of nations and _ peoples 
living together in one world. 

These are no fly-by-night pseudo- 
experts, no crypto-experts. Each man 
and each woman of the faculty is read 
and listened to not only in America, but 
abroad, for his or her interpretation of 
the sort of liberalism which should key- 
note the churches of our free faith, 
today, and tomorrow, in a world that, 
crying for freedom, is finding totali- 
tarlanism on every hand. 

Your committee believes that a liberal 
religion, and a free church, is the 
noblest institution in the world today. 
They believe that it is the greatest, the 
only, hope of civilization. We have gone 
far beyond the day when the church’s 
sole duty in the world is the pacification 
of men’s hearts. Survival is at stake, 
and the full challenge of our historical 
liberalism is to prevent the sacrificing of 
our civilization to some new version of 
the chosen few, the master race, the one 
hundred per cent national. To prepare 
liberals for understanding this need, the 
faculty of this year’s Institute of Inter- 
national Relations has been assembled. 
Plan to come, August 9-16, to Ferry 
Beach, to hear them. 

Thumbnail sketches of the faculty 
follow: 

DWIGHT H. ALLEN (Dean of the 
Institute). Graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. Member of The Church of the 
Unity Springfield, Mass. Formerly 
Senior Field Secretary, program of col- 
laboration, World Peace Foundation and 


Foreign Policy Association. Former 
member, Council, and Executive Com- 
mittee, Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Member, Board of Directors, American 
Unitarian Association. 
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KARL W. DEUTSCH (The Great Is- 


sues of Today and Tomorrow). M.A.., 
(Harvard); Ph.D., University of Prague. 
Author: “Faith for our Generation.” 
Professor of History, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Lecturer. Served 
during the war with Office of Strategic 
Services as Chief of Latin-American 
Political Subdivision. Received O.S.S. 
citation for merit. Member of Interna- 
tional Secretariat at the United Nations 
Conference on International Organiza- 
tion at San Francisco. Contributor: 
American Political Science Review; Ca- 
nadian Journal of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science; Journal for the History of 
Ideas; Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion, ete. 


CECILIA PAYNE GAPOSCHKIN 
(Mrs. Sergei) (The United Nations: Can 
They Really Be United?) BA. (Cam- 
bridge); Ph.D. (Radcliffe:) Se.D., (Wil- 
son). National Research Fellow, Harvard 
University; astronomer, Harvard Obser- 
vatory; Colver lecturer, Brown Univer- 
sity; Councillor, Astronomical Society: 
Member: Philosophical Society; Royal 
Astronomical Society; American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences. Authority in 
the fields of constitution of stellar at- 
mospheres; stellar variability; — stellar 
phontometry. 


SERGEI I. GAPOSCHKIN (Russia: 


United Nations Asset or New World 
Imperialism?) Ph.D. (Berlin). Assist- 


ant, Harvard Observatory; Research As- 
sociate, Harvard Observatory. Authority 
on variable stars and stellar photometry. 
Lecturer on Russia. 


BANGNEE ALFRED LIU (Conflicts 
of Policy in the Far East). Ph.D. 
(Columbia University). Former Presi- 
dent, China Training Institute, Nanking. 
Teaching Assistant, Department of Re- 
search Methods, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia; Research Associate, China 
Institute in America; Director of Speak- 
ers Bureau, Chinese News Service; mem- 


Resea 
Chinese Dele 
tion, United Nations Conference, ‘ 
April-June, 1945; aut 
“Educational Research in Major Am) 
can. Cities.” 


MAX SALVALDORI (How to 
derstand and Cope with the Near Eas 
Graduate, University of Rome, Uniy 
sity of Geneva. Formerly Associ. 
Professor, Sociology and Economics, 
Lawrence University, Canton, N 
York. Former economist, Institute | 
Export Trade, Rome. Lt.-Col., Brit: 
Army (Commando troops) in Nor 
Africa and Italy. Decorated with M 
tary Cross and Distinguished Serv: 
Order. Author. At present, Profess 
of Political Economy, Bennington C« 
lege, Benington, Vermont. | 

FRED D. WISH, JR. (Obstacles | 
Fully Truthful Teaching of History| 
Superintendent of Schools, Hartfor 
Conn. Former President, First Unita 
ian Society of Hartford. Member, A. 
visory Council, Division of Educatio 
Amercian Unitarian Association. 


ber, American Educational 


Association; member, 


Francisco, 


oe 


{ 
1 


ALEXANDER 
(The New World of Europe Faces t 
Old World of America). Deputy-Bish 


SZENT - IVAN" 


of the Hungarian Unitarian Chure 
member of the Hungarian Parliame 
President of the Liberal Party of Hu 
gary; Former member, the City Coun 
of Budapest. Decorated by Fi 
Marshal Alexander for his work in 1 
Hungarian underground. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAD! 


<inston, North Carolina, Dedicates 
Jebt Free Church School Annex 


shown with the Rev. Thomas Turrell as ke sets mortar around the cornerstone 

f the new Church School addition to the Universalist Church of Kinston, 

forth Carolina, are Mr. I. C. Rochelle, the builder, and his two great-grand- 
children, Dillon Rochelle and Bill Spence. 


An annex providing for church school 
poms and minister’s office was dedicated 
ebt free by the people of the Uni- 


ersalist Church of Eternal Hope, 
‘mston, North Carolina, Sunday, 
ane aa 


The dedication and cornerstone laying 
eremony was the climax of a special 
fomecoming Sunday at which the min- 
ter, the Rev. Thomas Turrell, and 
fayor Guy Elliott were speakers. The 
ccasion was also marked by an informal 
elebration of the seventy-fifth ‘birth- 
ay of the builder, Mr. I. S. Rochelle. 
Ir. Rochelle laid the cornerstone of the 
riginal church building in 1914. 

The building of this church school 
idition was a_ thoroughgoing  co- 
perative venture on the part of the 
niversalist people of Kinston. Mr. 
ochelle, in charge of the building work, 
yntributed time and labor. The people 
f the parish raised the funds for 
aterial. 

This achievement marks the close of 

most successful church year for 
inston during which the church sanctu- 

‘+; has been improved and the member- 
ip has increased twenty per cent. 


Buy Your Books From Bibles To 
est Sellers From The Universalist 
ublishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
oston 8, Mass. 


ine 21, 1947 


JOLIET FAMILY NIGHT 
DRAMATIZES WORK OF 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


Virtually every department and or- 
ganization of the Universalist Church of 
Joliet, Illinois, had a part in preparing 
the program for the May Family Night 
Supper Meeting in the church which 
attracted an attendance of more than 
two hundred people. Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson presided. Preceding the 
program, there was community singing. 
Members of the Primary and Kinder- 
garten Department, under the direction 
of Cecil Funk, presented a skit outlin- 
ing activities at Jordan Neighborhood 
House, Suffolk, Virginia, to illustrate to 
the parents and friends of the pupils 
how the Friendship Offerings are used 
in serving the needs of Negro people to 
help the children learn habits of health 
and develop attitudes of sharing through 
free play, worship, constructive work 
and nature study. There was an exhibit 
of books and pictures, showing the dif- 
ferent articles that are made by the 
Joliet Sunday School and sent to these 
children at Suffolk. 

The Girls’ Choir sang a group of num- 
bers, including two Stephen Foster 
melodies and “The Anniversary Song.” 

The Youth Fellowship reported on 
work of the group in providing clothing 


and other articles for needy European 
families, particularly in Holland and 
Hungary. 

Caroline Nivling, representing The 
Association of Universalist Women, gave 
a talk based on a letter from a young 
American soldier in Japan telling a 
strange story of escape from death. 

Following the program, movies were 
shown for the younger children, and 
dancing was enjoyed in the church social 
room. In another room, card games 
were in session, sponsored by the Clara 
Barton Guild. All in all it was a joyous 
occasion and demonstrated the spirit of 
co-operation that prevails in the Joliet 


Church. 


NORTH ADAMS RECEIVES 
GIFT FOR REDECORATING 


Mr. H. B. Clark, prominent citizen of 
North Adams, and a former president of 
The Massachusetts Baptist Convention 
announced May 18 a gift of nine hundred 
dollars to the First Universalist Church 
of North Adams as a memorial to Joseph 
D. Clark, grandfather of the donor, and 
a Deacon in this church. It was desig- 
nated as a contribution to the Decorat- 
ing Fund. At Easter, a special collection 
taken for the Fund brought in two hun- 
dred fifty dollars. The women’s organi- 
ations of the church will add a generous 
amount to that in hand! This will make 
it possible to completely redecorate the 
church plant, except the sanctuary, and 
purchase a new range for the kitchen. 
The work will be done during the summer 
months and the plant will be ready for 
the opening of the church early in 
September. 

On May 18, an “Every-Members- 
Friendly-Visitation” was conducted by 
the people of the North Adams Church. 
Seven cars and fourteen people left the 
church at 2:30 in the afternoon. By 
6:00 P. M. they had made seventy con- 
tacts in Universalist homes in North 
Adams,  Blackington, Williamstown, 
and Stamford. At the supper which 
followed the visitation, the workers re- 
ported pleasant experiences, new con- 
tacts, and a widespread interest in the 
Universalist Church. The purpose of the 
visitation was a friendly call. There was 
no solicitation for money. 


SEND REQUESTS FOR 
FIELD WORKER EARLY 


Churches and states wishing field work 
during 1947-1948 should make their 
wishes known at ‘the headquarters office 
as soon as possible. In the interests of 
economy and to assure that service is 
rendered where it is most necessary, the 
field work program has to be set up well 
in advance. Please send all such re- 
quests to A. Edwin Grimes, General 
Field Worker, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 
8, Massachusetts. 


re 
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CLARA BARTON CAMP 
FOR DIABETICS 


The Camp for Diabetic Girls, main- : 


tained at the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Memorial, North Oxford, Massachusetts, 
opens for its sixteenth season on Mon- 
day, June 30, running through to Mon- 
day, August 25. The director, Mrs. 
Edward W. Sherman, Jr., of Providence, 
Rhode Island, will be in charge for the 
third consecutive season. 

The campers are selected by Dr. 
Elliott P. Joslin and Dr. Priscilla White 
of Dr. Joslin’s staff at the George F. 
Baker Clinic of the New England 
Deaconess Hospital in Boston Massa- 
chusetts. They are chosen on the basis 
of their need for the opportunities of- 
fered in this type of camp. Preference 
would be given to Universalist children 
if their registrations were made early, or 
in late cases which could be taken care 
of through unexpected vacancies, but 
the Camp operates on a non-sectarian 
basis. 

Parents are expected to pay im pro- 
portion to their financial ability, but 
contributions from Universalist women’s 
groups, friends of Dr. Joslin’s groups, 
and other friends of the Camp make up 
the balance where full costs cannot be 
covered by parents. 

A special event during the summer 
season is Visiting Day, Sunday, August 
10. On that day friends are urged to 
attend church in Oxford—the oldest Uni- 
versalist Church (standing) in America 
—and then visit: the Birthplace and see 
the Camp in action. 


UNIVERSALIST GIRL ONE OF 
THREE CANADIAN WAC’S 
DECORATED BY BRITISH EMPIRE 


Sergeant Lena M. Thompson, Cana- 
dian Women’s Army Corps, a member 
of the Universalist Church of Olinda, 
Ontario, is one of three members. of the 
Canadian Women’s Army Corps to be 
decorated with the Medal of the British 
Empire. The decoration was conferred 
recently by Viscount Alexander, Gover- 
nor General of Canada. 

The Olinda Church, ministered to by 
the Rev. George H. Campbell, is carrying 
on a full program of service and worship. 
On May 18, while Mr. and Mrs. Camp- 
bell were absent visiting their son Robert 
in Cicero, New York, the pulpit was 
filled by a former minister, the Rev. E. 
M. Minor. Since the date was also Mr. 
Minor’s eightieth birthday, the parish 
gave a dinner and informal reception for 
their former pastor. 


DR. MACPHERSON ADDRESSES 
WHITMAN CELEBRATION 


Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, minister 
of the First Universalist Church of 
Joliet, Illinois, and past president of 
The Universalist Church of America, was 
a principal speaker at the Chicago cele- 
bration of the birth of Walt Whitman, 
May 31. 
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SHELDON SHEPARD RESIGNS 
SAN FERNANDO PASTORATE 
TO LECTURE AND WRITE 


Dr. Sheldon Shepard, founder and 
minister of The People’s Church of San 
Fernando Valley, has presented his res- 
ignation to the congregation. 


Four years ago, at the request of the 
Unitarian and the Universalist denomi- 
nations, Dr. Shepard began inquiries 
which led to the organization of the 
church. Beginning with a group of ten, 
meeting in the minister’s home, the 
congregation has grown and its facilities 
expanded until now it owns the property 
at 14340 Sherman Way and is fully 
established as a permanent institution. 
Twenty-four new adult members have 
been added to the roll since January 1. 


“I came to The People’s Church for 
the purpose of organizing it and getting 
it ready to accept the leadership of 
another man and go ahead successfully,” 
said Dr. Shepard. “And that mission 
is accomplished. -A liberal church which 
can grow as we have during the four 
months of 1947 is a live and fruitful 
institution.” 


During his residence and work here, 
Dr. Shepard has been active in many 
community and patriotic causes. He has 
directed the Town Meeting for four 
years, has been active in the Co-ordinat- 
ing Council and the United Nations 
Committee. He was an accredited press 
and radio representative at the United 
Nations Conference. 


Before coming to the valley, Dr. 
Shepard was for fifteen years minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Los 
Angeles and had taught several years 
in Pomona College. He is well-known 
internationally for his books, plays and 
his writing for many magazines. 

He founded the Fourway Inter-Re- 
ligious Society for Tolerance, and has 
been a leader in projects for understand- 
ing. He was known at one time as 
Radio’s Ambassador of Appreciation. 

He leaves late in June for a lecture 
tour into the northwest and Canada, to 
return to his home at San Fernando 
Valley in the fall and spend several 
months finishing two books on which he 
is working. 


ALICE HARRISON’S 
ITINERARY 


Alice Harrison visited Jordan Neigh- 
borhood House, Suffolk, Va., with Mrs. 
Ezra B. Wood, chairman of the Suffolk 
Committee, and Rev. Robert Davis, a 
committee member. They were present 
for the kindergarten graduation exer- 
cises, May 28, 

During the last week of May and early 
June, Miss Harrison visited North Caro- 
lina churches in Rocky Mount, Outlaw’s 
Bridge, Kinston, Woodington, Clinton, 
Red Hill and Shelter Neck, and taught 
in the Shelter Neck Youth and Religious 
Education Institutes, June 9-18. 


HOBBY SHOW AT CONCORD, N. H. 
HELPS HUNGARY 


On Friday, May 23, the boys and girls 
of the 
Church School of Concord, N. H., spon- 
sored a “Hobby Show” to raise money 
for the Hungarian Relief Project. 

There were twenty-eight exhibits 
shown by twenty-eight people, adults 
as well as children. These included. air- 
plane models, salts and peppers, pitchers, 
earrings, marbles, sandwich glass, paper 
napkins, perfume bottles, shells, dolls, 


oil paintings, pictures and many others. | 

A short musical program was given by ! 
Then, two of the} 
fathers showed a large number of beau- ; 


the boys and girls. 


tiful kodachrome slides. 
pictures of familiar scenes in and around 
Concord and pictures taken in the moun- 
tain region of our state. 


Those serving as a committee from the | 


three junior classes of the school were 
Warren Greene, Jr., Sally Houle, Shirley 


Fisher, Margery Walker, Patricia Boland | 


and Joan Anderson. 


COLBERT ON EUROPEAN TRIP 


The Reverend Horton Colbert, seven 
years pastor of the Universalist Church 
in Rochester, Minnesota, left June 21 
on the troop ship S. S. Tiger for Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Colbert has become acquainted 
with Universalists in the middle west 
where he was dean of the Midwest In- 
stitute for three years and with the 
people of New England where he has 
taught or preached at one or another of 
the Institutes at Ferry Beach. Before 
coming to Minnesota he was pastor at 
Oakland, California. 

Mr. Colbert’s trip will be of a per- 
sonal nature, but will enable him to visit 
the Universalist Church in London, Uni- 
tarian Service Committee projects in 
France, and the combined work of the 
Universalists and Unitarians in Hungary. 

Upon his return in late August, he will 
lecture at the Assembly of the Western 
Unitarian Conference at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, lecture for the Minnesota 
Universalist Convention, of which he is 
president, and attend the Biennial Meet- 
ings of The Universalist Church of 
America at Canton in September. 

During his absence the Reverend Ran- 
dall S. Hilton, Executive Secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference will 
reside, as he did last year as summer 
minister for the Rochester, Minn. 
Church. 


THE CHURCH OF THE MEDIATOR 
HOLDS RECEPTION FOR 
MR. AND MRS. SCHOOLEY 

On May 19, the Church of the Media- 
tor gave a reception in honor of the 
Rev. and Mrs. Henry Schooley in recog. 
nition of their ten years of service tc 
the church. 

‘The parish presented Mr. and Mrs 
Schooley with a substantial purse. 
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White Memorial Universalist. 


There were : 


| 


{ 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL SETS UP 
FULL TIME DEPARTMENT OF 
CHURCH AND ECONOMIC LIFE 


As a recognition of the increasing im- 
portance of economic life to human wel- 
fare and religious and social progress, 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has expanded the 
Industrial Relations Division of the 
Department of Christian Social Rela- 
tions into a full Department of the 
Federal Council of Churches. It will be 
known as the Department of the Church 
and Economic Life. 


This new Department will assume 
and carry on “all the functions, respon- 
sibilities, program and staff” of the old 
Industrial Division, including the Com- 
mittee on the Church and Co-operatives. 
The new status of the entire program 
will give this Department greater scope 
and opportunity to lead the churches 
in a major advance in this area of work. 


The recent National Study Conference 
on the Church and Economic Life held 
at Pittsburgh under the auspices of the 
Federal Council of Churches has stirred 
the entire Protestant church world. The 
new Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life will seek to follow up this 
wide new interest. Plans are under 
consideration for a series of regional 
“little Pittsburgh Conferences” spon- 
sored by state and local councils of 
churches with the co-operation of the 
Federal Council. There will also be a 
series of one day institutes for the 
training of laymen and ministers in 
methods of education and action in the 
field of economic life. 


The Department will also carry on 
the previous activities of the Industrial 
Division, including Labor Sunday Mes- 
sages and public statements on specific 
economic problems; information to the 
churches on labor and social legislation; 
the publication of pamphlets and litera- 
ture in the field of the church and 
economic problems and the religious 
significance of these problems; co-opera- 
tion with national Catholic and Jewish 
groups; investigation of industrial prob- 
lems, including conflict situations and 
also studies of constructive union-man- 
agement co-operation; techniques for 
churchmen in economic education and 
action; conferences on specific economic 
problems such as consumers’ co-opera- 
tives, labor management relations, and 
other features of the former work of 
the Division. 


The members of the new Department 
have not yet been selected by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil, but the Executive Secretary will be 
Rev. Cameron P. Hall, who has been 
associated for the past year with Rev. 
James Myers in the administration of 
the Industrial Relations Division. Mr. 
Myers becomes the Emeritus Executive 
Secretary of the new Department. 


: June 21, 1947 


The personnel of the new Department 
will be composed of “at least a majority 
of laymen.” Like the membership of 
the Pittsburgh Conference, these will be 
church men and women drawn from 
among employer and labor, farmer and 
consumer leaders and from other lay 
occupations, together with ministers. 


NEW ORGAN DEDICATED 
AT FLORAL PARK 


On Sunday, May 4, at the Universalist 
Church in Floral Park, N. Y., a new 
organ was dedicated in memory of 
Arthur Robert Mallette, the only mem- 
ber of the church who lost his life in 
World War II. Arthur Mallette, the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mallette, 
joined the Universalist Church in 
March, 1937, at the age of sixteen years. 
He was very active in the Sunday School 
as a pupil, and as a young teacher. His 
leadership ability was manifest through- 
out his lifetime, at church, in Boy Scout 
Work, at McBurney Prep School in 
New York City, at Pomona College in 
California, and in the United States 
Army. He was married at San Fran- 
cisco, California, in January, 1944, to 
Lucy Allen, a Pomona classmate. Mrs. 
Mallette, who is doing graduate work at 
Smith College, attended the service with 
Arthur’s parents and other members of 
his family. Church friends and com- 
munity friends filled the church to 
capacity. 

Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey of New York 
City assisted the minister, the Rev. O. 
Herbert McKenney, Jr., and the choir in 
the service of dedication. The organ 
response to the dedication, “The Lord’s 
Prayer” by Malotte, was played by the 
church organist, Mrs. Albert L. Ham- 
mond, and an organ interlude came at 
the close of the service. 


The gift of this Memorial is one of 
the milestones in the growth of the 
Floral Park Church. The organ and all 
that it symbolizes will be an inspiration 
to future work. The inscription on the 
Memorial Plate, “The memory of his 
goodness will not pass away,” illustrates 
that the organ is a livmg memorial to 
the unselfish life and high devotion of 
one who loved and worked for the 
Universalist Church. 


SIDEWALK SERMON 


We celebrate the 4th of July 
The birthday of our nation 
Founded on man’s equality 

And his unalienable rights 


These ideals are religious 
We lose them by irreligion 


HOLD FAST! 
— Brainard F. Gibbons 


CHRISTENINGS 1947 


Previously reported x sscctesstess.tervtiss<csust 89 
Canibouse Wainemmmernrnctcctcrtves teers 13 

Church of the Mediator, 
Rrovidencew ie, lear tcesee 10 
Wioonsocke tam iam lessee etn earner 14 
126 


NEW MEMBERS 1947 


Previously reported. ..............ssssseeoeeees 593 
Mitchell villew loweaemmrcee treet 10 
National Memorial Church, Wash- 

IN ObOW LOM ceeereetcte ts terttn chases 8 
Norway. Viaiticee mamma tcese tac 3 
San Fernando Valley, Calil................. 24 

633 


MINISTER AND RABBI HEAD 
OPPOSITION TO RELEASED TIME 


Dr. William Fineshriber, Rabbi of 
Keneseth Israel, and Dr. Herbert E. 
Benton, minister of the Universalist 
Church of the Messiah, have been 
named co-chairmen of the recently or- 
ganized Philadelphia Committee to 
Maintain the Separation of Church and 
State. The immediate concern of this 
committee is the proposal of the Phila- 
delphia Council of Churches to estab- 
lish five experimental centers of religious 
instruction on released time from the 
public schools. It is the contention of 
the committee that the released time 
plan violates the basic American prin- 
ciple, constitutionally guaranteed, of 
the separation of Church and State. The 
committee stresses, however, that it is 
opposed to the method of released time, 
not to religious instruction itself. 

According to the Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr, minister of the Church of the 
Restoration, “Released Time intrudes 
sectarian differences in a program of 
public education which has always 
sought to develop mutual respect and 
tolerance by stressing likeness and inter- 
dependence.” 


INCIDENCE OF DRINKING 
IN FATAL ACCIDENTS 


Had-been-drinking 


Year Drivers Pedestrians 
OSS eee eee 5% 6% 
1 OBA tie rete eerns ne coier ee 6 8 
OB acccectiene Nee if 9 
NOS Ge ccssnet teat tciat tere ra 11 
LOS Maree eee 8 13 
LOS SiR Meet 9 13 
LOSO eke et eee init 15 

1 GAO) se raeeee ae sx, es aes 11 16 
LOA ere Pes wea et 11 14 

War YEARS 

wy. Toi te Ae ee 11 15 
QA Stages eedornttet aia et 163 14 
OA we PR ene oe raceer cs 17 plus 23 
QA te tenes fasseeve sok 17 plus 23 


(From National Safety Council Reports) 
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Our Library Desk 


“Faith and Freedom.” By Russell J. 
Clinchy. Macmillan Co., 1947, N. Y. 


Dr. Clinchy proposes that liberalism 
is sick because we have become confused 
as to its true nature. His book purports 
to present the disease and the cure. For 
the most part, the “disease” is a fair 
exposition of Universalist-Unitarian be- 
liefs, the “cure” a strange kind of neo- 
orthodoxy, which is more orthodoxy 
than neo. Beginning, in a typical neo- 
orthodox fashion, with a pretense of 
subjecting religion to reason, he works 
“up” to a triumphant end of all but 
incoherent theological babbling in which 
the Trinity is defended, the Apostles’ 
Creed proclaimed and a divine Saviour 
extolled. 

In between, he proposes many won- 
derful things in the name of a purifica- 
tion of liberalism. He attacks John 
Dewey, and the empirical method, and 
cites President Conant as a leader into 
a new wisdom. Without blinking an 
eye, he denies that any progress ever 
made by man on earth has divine valid- 
ity. He looks for no “fulfillment in his- 
tory” and seems to have no understand- 
ing of the growth of ideals . . . “the 
fundamental Christian thesis is the 
possibility of each and every person 
reaching the fullness of life through 
redemption and revelation, irrespective 
of history or of time.” The Kingdom 
of Heaven is just that to him and 
cannot be expected in any part on 
earth. An example he gives of a great 
spiritual triumph is the death of Sam- 
son, who, in killmg more in his death 
than in his life, “achieved a mental and 
spiritual metamorphosis . . . which gave 
significance to this being and his strug- 
gle.” In analyzing social methods, he 
praises “justice” over “romanticism,” 
but his justice is, by his own definition, 
too close to the Mosaic eye for an eye, 
for this reader, and his romanticism 
suspiciously like a heretical doctrine of 
love once preached by a young man 
from Galilee. He makes a blanket con- 
demnation of social liberalism, and con- 
sistently ignores the necessity for eco- 
nomic democracy in maintaining political 
democracy. There is much vague talk 
about: “imperishable verities” without 
the application of that term to life. 

In an exposition of “true liberalism,” 
Dr. Clinchy’s arguments are pointed up 
by such statements as, “The chief aim 
of man is to glorify God and enjoy Him 
forever,’ taken from the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism (the greatest virtue 
of which, judging from this sample, 
would seem to rest in the fact that it is 
“Shorter’). He is unfair in accusing 
liberalism of forsaking universalism for 
the lesser virtue of tolerance, and in 
fastening on them a belief in the possibil- 
ity of achieving absolute perfection now. 
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He also intimates that “diseased”: lib- 
erals deny the existence of tension 
between the actual and the ideal, which 
intimation is not substantiated im my 
experience with liberal beliefs. On the 
contrary, the vital liberal position has 
always been that it is by this tension 
that man progresses. 

Dr. Clinchy disclaims any affinity to 
the teachings of Barth, but it is only by 
a blythe inconsistency of reasoning that 
he maintains any difference. He calls 
for a profound faith in God, but renders 
it imeffective by refusing to have a 
workable faith in God’s creation, man. 
He abides in a regal confusion in this 
area as he proposes a freedom of man’s 
will, “granted by God,” and from the 
effects of which God finds it necessary 
to redeem man. “God is in man in a 
redemptive sense.” He does not attempt 
to explain what else is im man, from 
which God must redeem him, nor how 
it got there in the first place. He further 
proclaims that God persistently main- 
tains this troublesome freedom himself. 
“We are not dependent entirely on our 
own forms of security, and if God made 
the soul of man to be free, . . . then He 
surely knew that some action upon His 
part was necessary to sustiain that free- 
dom. ...” In a burst of inspiration he 
proposes a portmanteau “Gospel of 
Christ,” “Man, you are immortal; trail- 
ing clouds of glory, you come from God; 
you are marching on ‘to God, Who is 
your home,” which is about as func- 
tional a concept as that of the King of 
France who, in jingle, marched his 
troops up the hill in order that he might 
then march them down again. 

Liberalism is indeed diseased if Dr. 
Clinchy’s ideas are any part of it. 


A. EF. Zrecuer 


Call Me Charley. By Jessie Jackson. 


Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 


Call Me Charley is the story of the 
struggles and adventures of a colored 
boy of twelve who comes to live in 
Arlington Heights, a community where 
the population is all white. Through 
the friendship of Tom Hamilton and his 
family, as well as his own hard work 
and honesty, Charley proves himself 
worthy of the efforts his friends have 
made in his behalf. 

The three main characters are just 
like boys we all know and children from 
eight to ten will find the book fascin- 
ating reading. The wholesome way in 
which the Hamilton family tries to help 
Charley overcome the discrimination 
which confronts him will appeal to the 
best instincts of young readers and will 
stimulate thinking about a problem 
which is confronting both young and 
old today. 


M.S. Bowman 


The Big Brewster Family. By Jannette 
May Lucas. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$2.00. 


“Oh, Humility—a whole acre! 
will you do with it?” 

“Plant corn in it, of course. You know 
as well as I do that it was given me 
that I might feed myself.” 

Young readers of ages 9-11 will find 
it hard to visualize one of their own 
age planting an acre of corn. However, 
in The Big Brewster Family, they will 
enjoy this experience and others per- 
formed by the two children, Humility 
Cooper and Henry Sampson. 

The difficulty in raising food and the 
short rations for many hungry mouths 
are made very real to the reader. Life 
was difficult for these early American 
children. Necessities were scarce and 
pleasures few. The importance of co- 
operation is made clear. 

Inter-racial friendship plays an im- 
portant role in the story. Humility, 
Henry, Blackbird and Fleet Deer are 
together a great deal and help in main- 
taining good feelings with neighboring 
Indians when other colonies were facing 
Indian trouble. Many times, this 
friendship provided meals of clams, tur- 
key and other food when the Brewster’s 
cupboard was bare. 

The book is an exciting presentation 
of life in the Plymouth Colony in 1623 
which small readers will enjoy. 

GABRIELLA M. RopEHAVER 


What 


Gentleman’s Agreement. By Laura Z. 
Hobson. Simon and Schuster. $2.75. 


Who is there among us, who has not 
deplored more than once, anti-semitic 
tendencies in our friends and acquaint- 
ances? On the other hand, how many 
of us, smug in our belief that we are 
liberals because we are Universalists, 
have ever seen any such tendencies in 
ourselves? Very few I am sure. We 
never use unkind descriptive words. 
We are friendly with Jewish individuals. 
We subscribe to the practice of brother- 
hood. 

For these latter people especially (as 
well as all others of course), I recom- 
mend the reading of Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment by Laura Z. Hobson because I 
found it to be an intense, personal ex- 
perience. The book is not a tract or 
a sermon; it is an exciting and stimulat- 
ing novel and, except for a few pages, 
will hold the reader’s interest while 
inducing in him a self-searching that is 
good. Read it and be entertained while 
you think. 

Rosertine Hower Rice 


Buy Your Books From Bibles To 
Best Sellers From the Universalist 


Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 

able to aid college graduates 

in training for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a_ beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the High 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in prepara- 
tion for college entrance requirements 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion Design, Medical 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, Home 
Economics and Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. 


WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


Specify which. 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EuGene Garrett BEWKES 
President 


——— 


June 21, 1947 


GRACE E. HEMPEL 

Grace E. (King) Hempel, wife of the 
Rev. Carl A. Hempel, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Saugus, 
Massachusetts, died June 2 at the Salem 
Hospital after a brief illness. 

Mrs. Hempel was born in North Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts, sixty-six years ago. 
For more than a quarter of a century, 
she lived in the Lynn and Swampscott 
area. She was identified in Universalist 
work with her husband who was for 
thirteen years Director of Religious 
Education in the First Universalist 
Church of Lynn and later, minister of 
the Swampscott Universalist Church. 
In Saugus, Mrs. Hempel was active in 
both community and church life. She 
was a member of the Women’s Fellow- 
ship and active in Red Cross work. 
She was also a teacher in the Universal- 
ist Church School at Saugus. 

Services were held Wednesday after- 
noon, June 4, with Dr. William Wallace 
Rose of Lynn officiating. 

Surviving Mrs. Hempel in addition 
to her husband are a son, Edward King 
Hempel, and one grandson, Edward 
King Hempel, Jr. 


LUTHER RILEY ROBINSON 

Dr. Luther Riley Robinson, 72, died 
May 31 at Somerset, Kentucky. 

At the age of 19, Dr. Robinson was 
licensed ta preach at Albany, Ky., by 
the Methodist. Church. 

Fifteen years after his ordination, he 
became a member of the Universalist 


Church. His first pastorate as a Uni- 
versalist minister was in Harriman, 
Tenn. 


He left there to go to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., where he built the Shinn Me- 
morial Church. 

Dr. Robinson served as pastor in St. 
Paul, Minn., Racine, Wis., and Monroe, 
Wis., where he was located when he 
retired from active duty after forty-five 
years of service. 

He was four years Midwest Superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Church, and 
sixteen years Secretary-Superintendent 
of Wisconsin. 

He was awarded the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity by Lombard in 
1927. After his retirement in 1940 he 
went to California where he was interim 
pastor of the Universalist Church in 
Los Angeles. Since that time he lived 
in California and Kentucky. 

Funeral services were held at the 
home Monday afternoon June 2. Dr. 
Floyd D. Rose officiated, assisted by 
the Rev. C. C. Newsome and the Rev. 
L. D. Fisher. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Emma 
Gover Robinson; four children, Mrs. 
John State and Ray Robinson of Santa 
Ana, Cal., Mrs. John Gibb of Janes- 
ville, Wis., and Mrs. John Kaiser of 
Oregon; one brother, Millard Robinson, 
of Clarksville, Tenn.; one sister, Mrs. 
J. H. Miller, of Jackson, Miss., and 


nine grandchildren. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J, M. ATWOOD 
CANTON, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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Notices 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The tenth annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association of the Universalist 
Church (incorporated, 1936) will be held at 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine, Wednesday, 
August 6, 1947, at 7:15 P.M., for the receiv- 
ing of reports, the election of officers and 
one director for three years, and transaction 
of any business that may legally come from 
it. 

Water Kewuison, Secretary 


ALL STATE AND LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
PLEASE NOTE! an. 


Owing to the change in program at 
Friendly House, Canton, North Carolina, 
please do not send any more packages of 
any nature what-so-ever until further notice. 

Details pertaining to this matter will be 
gladly supphed on request by your North 
Carolina Committee. 

Jean L. Jansson, Chairman 
112 Davis St. 
Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Approved the action of the Pennsylvania 
Fellowship Committee in granting authority 
to administer the Christian ordinances to 
Mervin Clifford Helfrich, May 23, 1947. 

Esruer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rey. Ernest T. Marble, received on trans- 
fer from the Central Committee of Fellow- 
ship, May 26, 1947. 

Merton L. Atpripvae, Secretary 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Morley R. Hartley transferred to Ohio. 
E. H. Carritt dropped from fellowship for 
becoming engrossed in business unconnected 
with denominational interests. 
Merton L. Auprivce, Secretary 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


June 2, 1947. . . . Received Morley R. 
Hartley into full fellowship on Letter of 
Transfer from Illinois Committee. 

Sraniey C. Sraru, Secretary 


OFFICIAL CALL—THE GENERAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF 
AMERICA 

The 28th Convention of the General Sun- 
day School Association will be held at St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, New York, 
September 9-14, 1947. The transaction of 
business will take place .Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoon, September 10 and 11. 
On Saturday afternoon group conferences 
will be held. All Universalist church schools 
are urged to send delegates to this assembly. 

Horr Hinton, Secretary 
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UNIVERSALIST YOUTH 
FELLOWSHIP, N. Y. 

The Universalist Youth Fellowship of New 
York State will hold its annual sessions at 
Oak Point, New York, on July 25, 26, and 
27, for the purpose of electing officers of the 
Fellowship, hearing reports and the transac- 
tion of any other business that may come 
before it. 

Loris Wurte, Secretary 


DIXIE INSTITUTE 
CANCELLED 


The Institute Committee has received 
word from the Alabama Committee of 
the cancellation of the Dixie Institute, 
scheduled. to be held at Camp Hill, 
Alabama, June 23-27. We regret very 
much this decision, but hope that some 
people from the southeast will attend 
other institutes. 


Crackling 

Waved down by a Moultrie, Ga., 
policeman for speeding, says True Police 
Cases magazine, a motorist explained, 
“T might have been driving a little fast, 
but it’s because of my hay fever. Every 
time I sneeze, my foot goes down on the 
accelerator.’—Boston Daily Globe 


Michael had taken a rather strong dis- 
like to kindergarten. All persuasion 
failed and his mother in desperation told 
him firmly that he would have to go. 

“All right, Mother,” retorted Michael, 
“If you want me to grow up into a darn 
bead-stringer, Ill go.” 

—The Armstrong News 


There are no new girls, no new 
women. Your grandmother was a devil 
of a clip half a century before you were 
born. You only knew her when she was 
wrinkled and hobbling, reading the 
Epistle to the Thessalonians in a lace cap 
and saying she didn’t know what the 
world was coming to. The young have 
always been young, and the old always 
old; men and women don’t change. The 
changes that you think you see lie just 
on the surface. You could wash them 
away with soap and hot water—Stephen 
Leacock. 


PERSONALS 


A. Edwin Grimes, General Field 
Worker of The Universalist Church of 
America, was in attendance at the Penn- 
sylvania Universalist Convention at 
Towanda, Pa., May 23 and 24, where he 
spoke at the convention banquet and 
led a youth discussion group. 


Among those who were leaders at the 
North Carolina Youth and Religious 
Education Institutes at Shelter Neck, 
June 9 to 18, were Alice M. Harrison 
and A. Edwin Grimes of the head- 
quarters staff. 


When In Washington, D.C. | 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m.— 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—I1 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 


REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 
Minister Emeritus 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOME} 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate means 
The 


Union is within easy access of all part: 


both business women and students. 


of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, in- 
cluding light and heat. 


For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas, 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden 
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